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ST. CLARE OF ASSISI 


By 
GABRIEL REIDY 


from different social classes. Francis, son of the well-to-do 

cloth-merchant, Peter Bernardone, was already a boy of 
eleven or twelve when the noble lady Clare was born on 16 
July 1193 (or 1194), heralded, it is said, by a prophetic dream of 
her mother, Ortolana, which foretold the birth of “a certain 
light which will make the true Light shine forth all the more 
clearly.” The naming of Clare is attributed to the prophecy, and 
the heavenly example of punning on this theme was not neglected, 
as witness the clara re, Clara nomine of the Breviary.! During the 
twelve years of Clare’s childhood, Francis, because of his naturally 
gay temperament, his love for bright and coloured clothes, and 
his delight in music and lively companionship, was putting 
himself in a fair way to earn the reputation of being the chief 
“playboy” of the town. I had almost said “teddy-boy,” for if 
we take away from that concept the sense of uprootedness, 
the blind anger and criminal proclivities, much is left in the 
guitar-playing, unconventionally but colourfully garbed modern 
youth which would have appealed to the saint of Assisi.2 Conse- 
quently, the period of his conversion to God corresponds with 
the years of Clare’s dawning young womanhood, and it is 
quite clear that the young convert’s behaviour, whatever effect 
it may have had on others, made a lasting impression on the 
young girl, strong enough to make her his faithful disciple for 
ever after. Francis, for his part, was to find in her a God-given 
ally—adjutorium simile sibi (Gen. Il, 19)—who would prove a 
source of comfort when so many others whom he had trusted 
let him down. 


1 Cf. Legenda Sanctae Clarae virginis, edited by Francesco Pennacchi, Assisi, 
1910, p. §. This life is usually attributed to Thomas of Celano, who also produced 
two biographies of St. Francis. 

2 One should read and make what one can of the initial three chapters of 
Celano’s first Life. Cf. A. G. Ferrers Howell’s edition (London 1908), pp. 2 ff. 


S: FRANCIS and St. Clare were fellow-citizens, though drawn 
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The spiritual union between them transcends any attempt to 
explain it in purely natural terms, especially those of romantic 
sentimentality. It was a bond productive of enduring effects, 
especially the persistence through the ups and downs of seven 
centuries of two religious families still recognisably their sons 
and daughters. As religious founders their roles are precisely 
those of father and daughter, master and disciple, founder and 
co-foundress; the originality coming from his side, the fidelity 
from hers. St. Francis, as Coulton rightly observed, “was one 
of the most original characters in history: we cannot expect 
that two such should be born in one little town within a single 
decade or so.”! The recorded facts lend themselves to an inter- 
pretation which asserts that the characters of Francis and Clare 
were complementary, each answering a deep need in the other, 
and so enabling them to fulfil specific roles in the total accomplish- 
ment of that new way of realising the Christian vocation which 
God had shown to Francis through reading the gospel. Others 
might prefer to say that each was the other’s indispensable 
auxiliary in launching the “Franciscan movement,” or in deliver- 
ing the “Franciscan message to the world.” Romantics, no 
doubt, would like to affirm that they “were made for each 
other,” and either leave it at that, hanging ambiguously, or else 
be tempted to embroider upon the theme after the manner of 
their kind. The brute facts of history are against them. Francis 
and Clare were not made for each other; they were made for 
God, and they knew this, and it was a help to both of them 
in coming to their full stature as baptised members of the church 
of God. Francis, once converted, was too much enamoured, too 
deeply committed to the “Lady Poverty,” ever to “fall for” 
any of the great ladies, who were, among so many others, 
attracted by the inescapable charm of his holiness, even for 
Clare, who unquestionably was the nearest and dearest of them 


Clare, on her side, had given early signs of her resolve to be a 
spouse of Christ the Bridegroom. From the age of about five 
till she was ten Clare lived in exile with her family at Perugia. 
Her markedly devout life was known there, and still more when, 
on their return to Assisi, there was question of the usual sort of 
suitably arranged marriage for her. One feels that she would 

* Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. 2 (Cambridge 1927), pp. 157-8. 
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have become a nun in any case, and possibly a remarkable one. 
But it was the coming of Francis to preach the Lent in the 
church of San Giorgio at Assisi in February 1212, which placed 
the vision of Christ in His earthly image before her eyes. Thus 
did Francis woo her for Christ, appealing at once to her senses, 
her head and her heart, and thus did he determine her vocation. 
Early that Holy Week she left home and went to him, filled 
with the desire to lead the perfect evangelical life, in as close 
accord with the model of Francis and his friars as was possible 
for a woman in that age. Her cousin Ruffino was already among 
the earliest companions of Francis, and soon, to the great dis- 
pleasure and scandal of the family, her sister Agnes was to 
follow her. The flight to San Damiano eventually included her 
mother Ortolana, two aunts, and other cousins:and relatives. 
Henceforward Clare was one with Francis, though one with 
him only in and through Christ, whom they both contemplated 
by choice in His sufferings and death, in the Blessed Eucharist, 
and in the lowly simplicity and poverty of His earthly life. In 
all this their mutual responsiveness was such that there might 
have ensued the sort of friendship which, while not detracting 
essentially from their sanctity, might have seemed to dull it 
somewhat, and prevent it from shining quite so brightly. They 
form together an eloquent testimony that this need not happen: 
each of them, in fact, added to the force and the lustre of the 
other’s holiness. Popular legends survive to show that contem- 
poraries were quite capable of misunderstanding and traducing 
their relationship. They were aware of it and reacted in the 
classic manner of Christian ascetics. Their own and subsequent 
ages have “justified their memory.” The story of the saints’ 
discussion of this matter is a good deal more than a mere 
“example” of chastity, self-control, the avoidance of scandal, and 
so on. Clare’s reactions, their parting, the miracle of the roses, 
form a little idyll which recalls, but also transcends the episode 
of Scholastica and Benedict. “It is time for us to part... when 
shall we meet again?:. . . when summer returns and the roses 
bloom again . . . and so the saints parted no more. . .” This, 
together with the tale cited by Karrer! of the moon in the well, 
shows that Clare was to Francis what Beatrice became for 
Dante—the real living symbol of everything dearest, best and 
t Cf. Otto Karrer, St. Francis of Assisi (London 1947), pp. 62-3. 
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holiest in his life; she is identified with “‘our Sister Moon “casta e 
preziosa’,” and also with Lady Poverty, and with Perfect Joy. 

In attempting to analyse the spirituality of St. Clare, it is 
well, I think, to underline in the first place, and as the very root 
of it, her unwavering, even sometimes obstinate devotion to 
Francis himself, or rather to the vivid and exact likeness of 
Christ which he, more than any other, put before her. This 
feature of her spiritual life shapes and colours everything she 
thought and did. She has succeeded, also, in handing it down to 
her daughters in every age. If you question modern Poor Clares 
about the origins of their vocation, it is remarkable how many 
of them are prepared to admit that they knew little or nothing 
about Clare herself before joining her Order. St. Francis had 
been the main force of attraction to them as to her. Familiarity 
with Clare—and I mean the term in its most literal application 
of an intimate family feeling—comes later; not so much by reading 
about her, for the available sources are scanty enough, but by 
the daily living of her Rule, which is, as far as she could make 
it so, not so much hers as that of Francis.! 

From the early part of Holy Week 1212 until the death of 
St. Francis fourteen years later, there was a fruitful co-operation 
between the two saints, notwithstanding the frequent absences of 
Francis in other parts of Italy or abroad, and in spite of the 
self-denying ordinances which he imposed on himself and his 
brethren regarding actual visits to the convent of San Damiano, 
of which Clare was now the abbess. It is not easy to “document” 
the ways in which two such saints communicate with one 
another and influence one another’s work. We know enough, 
however, to be sure that Clare received the necessary “formation” 
and support from Francis and his early brethren, requisite to 
make them truly Franciscan in spirit and outlook, whatever 
mitigations of the primitive ideals may have been either then 
or afterwards foeced upon them. In fact, one of the few, if not 
the only occasion where Francis is made to refer explicitly to 
that very elusive thing the “spirit” of the Franciscan Order, 
occurs in a chapter of Celano entitled “How he would have the 
brethren behave themselves towards them” [the Poor Clares]: 


* Poor Clares in England refer to “Mother St. Clare,” as though she were 
their contemporary. As there usually is a real Clare in the offing, this custom 
can lead to a certain amount of confusion for the uninitiated! 
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He promised ever steadfastly to bestow the help and counsel of 
himself and his brethren on them . . . and, when nigh to death, 
commanded ever more to be performed, and that not negligently, 
declaring that it was one and the same spirit that had led the brethren 
and these Poor Ladies forth from the world.* 


As much can be inferred from Clare’s womanly reactions when 
some of this support was withdrawn.? 

After the death of St. Francis, St. Clare had to bear a solitary 
witness to the pure Franciscan truth for twenty-seven years more 
until her own death on 11 August 1253. This period of “spiritual 
widowhood” —fully half her active life—must have been a bitter 
and lonely trial in many ways, for Franciscan ideals were being 
misunderstood and much travestied outside the faithful little 
enclosure of San Damiano. Yet it was a time of fidelity too, and 
therefore precious, during which the “plantuncula” of St. Francis, 
as she liked to call herself, made growth and bore fruit.3 

In 1228, two years after the death of St. Francis, Pope Gregory 
IX, friend of both saints, came to the little Umbrian city in 
order to canonise the Seraphic Patriarch. One line of tradition 
places during this visit of the pope, the famous privilegium 
paupertatis which Clare’s obstinate devotion to the dead saint and 
her importunity succeeded in wresting from Gregory against his 
better judgment.4 Without here entering into the historical 
controversies on this subject, or into those on the interpretation 
of this paradoxical “privilege” granted to the nuns of San 
Damiano, “‘not to have any possessions whatsoever,” 5 we may at 
least affirm that the coupling together of these two events in the 
biography, whether intentional or not, whether chronologically 
accurate or not, is still of the greatest symbolic value and interest. 
It is like asking which of the two events is of the greater ultimate 
importance—an exercise of the infallibility of the Church to give 
a new saint officially to all as patron and model, as a means to 
the very many who will desire to follow him in a general way 


t Celano, op. cit., II, CLV. The two following chapters deal with the restric- 
tions Francis himself imposed on these spiritual ministrations. Cf. Howell, 
op. cit., pp. 332-5. 

2 Cf. Legenda (Pannacchi), p. 52, where Clare refuses to benefit by the temporal 
ministrations of the friars if their spiritual ministrations are to be curtailed. 

3 “Clare, unworthy handmaid of Christ, and the little plant of the most blessed 
Father Francis . . .” Cf. The Rule of St. Clare and the Constitutions . . . St. Colette 
(Dublin 1932), pp. 6, 36,44. 4 Cf. English text of the Privilege, ibid., pp. 30-1. 

5 Ibid., p. 30. Cf. also Coulton, op. cit., pp. 158-9. 
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without either ability or desire to penetrate very deeply into 
his finest insights about poverty or other points of evangelical 
observance; or an equally authoritative act, however restricted, 
however exceptional, destined to preserve the wellnigh impossible 
ideal of Francis in at least one inviolable shrine, even if it should 
come to be mitigated or abandoned everywhere else. 

On the subject of evangelical poverty, as in other points 
regarded as essential to the concept of Franciscanism, al the 
authorities are at one in holding up St. Clare as “the most 
authentic Franciscan” of all. She was the one who understood 
St. Francis best, and was able to appreciate his aims with the 
greatest purity and devotion, outstripping here even those great 
saints who brought the fruits of learning as well as of their own 
real sanctity, a the manifest successes of a wide-spread, up-to- 
date apostolate to their interpretation of his Rule and ideals. 
“Her soul,” writes one of these authorities, “entirely permeated by 
the Franciscan spirit, ardently loved the Seraphic Patriarch, knew 
his mind and made it her own, better perhaps than anyone else.”’! 

Such a chorus of agreement does not, of course, signify any 
such exaggeration as that Clare was the female counterpart of 
Francis, or even that she and her daughters were able to give 
the woman’s reaction to the Franciscan message taken as a whole. 
It does mean that their part in it was a very important one, and 
that Clare was able, not only to enter more deeply than others 
into his ideals, but also to convey them to others, if not always 
in the more ordinary and orthodox ways, then in other ways 
not so easy to formulate. She still is, even in our day, an ever 
active and potent symbol of certain absolute and essential elements 
in the Franciscan life, understood in its highest and purest form. 
This is an arresting phenomenon, even if one does not care 
to use the term miraculous. For Clare is not the foundress of 
her own Order in any conventional sense of that term, nor 
can she rank as an outstanding spiritual teacher outside the walls 
of her own convent of San Damiano. She left no impressive 
corpus of spiritual writings behind her,? nor, though an ecstatic, 

1 Vitus a Bussum, O.F.M.Cap., De spiritualitate franciscana (Rome 1949), 
p- 33. Cf. also Mark Stier, Franciscan Life in Christ (New Jersey 1953), p. 135, 
and Gemelli, Francescanesimo, (Milan 1932), pp. 78-9. 

2 Her writings consist of Rule, Testament and Blessing, all inspired by the 


cognate writings of Francis and in parts clearly modelled upon those sources. 
In addition there are five letters, mostly to Blessed Agnes of Bohemia, dealing 
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did she greatly excel as prophetess or seer of visions. Whatever 
fresh impulse was given to the growth of her Order by the 
reform of St. Colette in the fourteenth century, that is all very 
much past history now, and the Clares have had no recent 
impulse at all comparable to that given by St. Teresa of Lisieux 
to the Carmelites. The inference must be that Clare herself, as 
symbolic of the Franciscan spirit, and as somehow mysteriously 
a carrier of it even to the woman of our own times, is still a 

owerful factor in the life of the Church, and, indeed, even 
eee its visible limits. There were never more than five 
houses of “‘Minoresses” in Pre-Reformation England; many of 
the present-day Poor Clare communities of Great Britain descend 
from the early seventeenth century restoration of Fr. John 
Gennings, who came here as refugees from the, French Revolu- 
tion.t But the power of Clare to inspire indigenous vocations 
is testified amongst other things by the Colettine families asso- 
ciated with the convert Miss Imrie, and by the influence on a 
number of Anglican communities recorded by Peter Anson in 
his Call of the Cloister. 

It follows from what has been said that the spirituality of 
St. Clare, like that of St. Francis, must have centred entirely 
around Christ, and in the manner and forms most according to 
the bent of the Poverello: that is, a life-long contemplation of 
the great work of the Incarnation and Redemption, as it has been 
characteristically developed in Franciscan theology, mysticism, 
preaching, literature, art and devotion. All this is a good deal 
more than the gentle kindness and courtesy of Francis, his 
striking outward resemblances to Our Lord, or even that thorough- 
going interpretation of the gospel which turned the Italian 
countryside of his time into a replica, in the eyes of so many, 
of the Holy Land in the time of Christ. It was rather his complete 
grasp of the mystery of Christ as a whole, and his power to 
convey it to others, even though his expression of it may have 
been lacking in certain respects. It lacked, for instance, complete- 
ness and precision of iinalnaiedl statement; it was, as he himself 
would have put it, a “simple,” “unlearned,” “unlettered” 


with poverty and other points of observance. They are published in full in 
English in St. Clare of Assisi by Leopold de Chérancé, O.S.F.C., translated by 
R. F. O’Connor (London 1910), pp. 138-157. 

* Hermans, The Franciscans in England (London 1898), pp. 30 ff. 
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Christianity. It was preached with strong emphasis on certain 
aspects of Christ, preferring to stress, for example, the “human” 
side of the mystery, and even there selecting mainly the features 
more expressive of the weakness, vulnerability and condescension 
of the Word, His infancy, His cross and passion. 

For these reasons, it is notoriously easy to give a biased picture 
of Francis, notwithstanding his admitted likeness to Our Lord. 
One can have a weakened picture of Francis just as one can have 
a weakened version of Christ—the “gentle Jesus” line of thought. 
There is, too, the widely diffused, but emasculated picture of 
Francis the sentimental nature-lover, which is not really Christian 
at all. Most dangerous of all, is the more erudite but also more 
passionate presentation of Francis as the unique religious genius 
of all time, victimised and robbed of his most creative works by 
a legalistic, self-interested medieval Church, by Ugolino, Elias, 
the Ministers. The real Francis was a man entirely conformed to 
the whole revealed mystery of Christ. He had indeed a special 
attraction towards the infancy of Jesus, which was expressed 
by his lowly and simple way of life, and culminates in the story 
of the Greccio crib. His preference for contemplating the 
sufferings of Our Lord was expressed by his life-long penance 
and ps aoe in his own stigmatisation. But it is equally 
necessary to underline his great devotion to and realisation of 
Christ in the Church, expressed in devoted obedience towards 
the Holy See, in veneration for the sacraments, particularly the 
Blessed Eucharist, and for the ministrations of priests. It is 
inconceivable that he should have wished to do anything himself 
or found anything for the sake of others which was not totally in 
conformity with Christian doctrine and Catholic practice as he 
knew and met with it in fact. That is why the “spirit” of 
Franciscanism, which sometimes seems so elusive a quality to 
the learned who write about it, and so varied according to each 
man’s personal prejudices or pet theories, is best and most 
exactly stated in the liturgy—Francis was before all else vir 
catholicus, a Catholic man. 

We shall naturally expect, since St. Clare was the most authen- 
tic follower of St. Francis, that her spirituality will turn out to 
be cut of the same cloth. This is precisely what we do find. 
Her devotion to him demands it; his policy about the formation 

t Celano, op. cit., I, CLI. 
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of the Ladies of San Damiano, and the rather fragmentary 
documentation of the way he put this into practice is sufficient 
proof of it. Naturally we shall not look in Clare and her sisters 
for that more evolved, reflexive Christology of a Bonaventure 
or a Duns Scotus. But we shall find in them what was one 
necessary ingredient of such things, namely, a devoted woman’s 
immediate, direct and intuitional grasp of the marrow of the 
gospel, according to Francis. This comes out even in a legislative 
document like her Rule, which, as we have said, is, generally 
speaking, a mere adaptation for women of the Franciscan Rule. 
Yet there are proton: 0 in it which are not so accounted for, 
and may well be an echo of some conference or spiritual direction 
that he gave her verbally. One such passage concerns poor 
clothing and speaks with the characteristic accents of Francis: 


And for the love of the most holy and most sweet child Jesus, 
wrapped in poor little swaddling clothes and laid in a manger, and 
of His most holy mother, I admonish, beseech and entreat my 
sisters that they be always clothed in poor garments.! 


As for the Passion, it is almost always precisely this point if 
no other which is brought forward to show the unique seth 
ence of Clare upon Francis. She had, we are told, a very great 
personal devotion to the Passion and the Wounds of Christ, 
which she associated daily with the time between Sext and None. 
She used, and taught her novices to use, the special Office of the 
Passion which Francis had compiled. And her mystical life 
would seem to have reached its peak in a lengthy ecstasy lasting 
practically all through a certain Thursday and Friday of Holy 
Week. She practised, and exhorted others to practice, a peni- 
tence which tended to excess, and seriously affected her health, so 
that even the penitential Francis had to intervene to moderate it.3 

The devotion of Francis to Christ was rooted in orthodox 
sacramental theology, and this too he transmitted to Clare. His 
eye was so pure and so widely-ranging that we are apt to declare 


t Rule, op. cit., ch. Il, p. 9. This line of devotion to the Infancy continues 
amongst Franciscans. St. Antony of Padua is one of the saints conventionally 
represented with the Infant Jesus in his arms, Bonaventure will write a De 
Quinque Festivitatibus Pueri Jesu, which is one of the most attractive developments 
of the theme since the De Puero Jesu Duodenni of St. Aelred of Rievaulx in the 
twelfth century. 

2 Vitus a Bussum, op. cit. 35-36; Stier, op. cit. 135-136. 

3 Vitus a Bussum, ibid. 
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that it saw God in everything, yet his own explicit declaration is 
to the contrary: 


I see nothing bodily in this world of the most high Son of God 
Himself, except His most holy body and blood, which they (priests) 
receive and they alone administer to others. These most holy 
mysteries I wish to be held in highest honour and to be kept in 
precious places." 


It was this Eucharistic devotion which made him so humbly 
reverent towards all priests, even the unworthy, and it partly 
accounts for his regard for France which he thought of as “the 
land of Christ’s body.”? We may be sure that ie Eucharistic 
devotion at San Damiano goes far beyond the prescriptions in 
St. Clare’s Rule that the novices must be examined on their 
knowledge of the sacraments, that the nuns should confess twelve 
times and communicate seven times each year, frequent for 
those days if not for ours, or such disciplinary details as the 
arrangements for receiving communion through the grill without 
their being seen. The sureness of touch with which Francis had 
managed to hand on to St. Clare and her companions this central 
and life-giving Eucharistic cultus is perhaps, more easily gauged 
from Celano’s account of an event of 1241, when the abbess’s 
fortitude and devotion to the body of Our Saviour miraculously 
delivered the convent from an onslaught of Frederick II’s 
“Saracen” mercenaries. She appeared before the enemy, un- 
daunted, preceded by the silver pyx within an ebony case in 
which the Blessed Sacrament was reserved. After a few prayerful 
exchanges between the Abbess and her Lord, whose voice was 
heard “like that of a boy,” the Saracens were affrighted, clam- 
bered back over the convent walls and scattered. This event is 
represented in a well-known statue of the saint holding a some- 
what anachronistic monstrance in her hands,3 Her biographer also 
illustrates her great personal devotion to the Eucharist, by refer- 
ring to her humble and tearful demeanour in reception, and her 
truly Franciscan and practical devotion towards the decency of 
the altar and its furniture. Thus, even when confined to bed 
very ill, she sat, propped up with cushions, to sew “more than 


* So St. Francis in his Testament. Cf. The Rule of St. Francis . . ., (Dominic 
Devas O.F.M.), London, 1927, pp. 49-SI. 

2 Celano, op. cit., II, p. 329. 

3 Cf. Celano . . . Pennacchi, pp. 30-31. 
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fifty pair of corporals,” which she enclosed in purple silk cases 
and sent around to various churches of the diocese.! 

The Mendicant Friars developed a new theory of an apostolic 
form of the religious state, with a new statement of spirituality 
to accompany it. After one has read St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Bonaventure, and their vindication of it, there is some risk 
of taking it for granted, and supposing it to have been inherent 
in the original religious movement which gave rise to the friars. 
Yet it was in fact, at least as far as the Franciscans are concerned, 
something of an unexpected phenomenon. Francis himself began 
as a hermit, moved by the very same gospel texts which, accord- 
ing to St. Athanasius’ celebrated Vita Antonii, first drew Antony 
into the desert, the father of all monks, but an anchorite. Francis 
falls naturally into that ever-recurring series of western monastic 
reformers like Bruno, Romuald, Peter Damiani, etc., who reacted 
against the normal European trend away from the eremitical 
towards a more organised cenobitical monasticism. Francis, like 
the nineteenth century Curé of Ars, retained a yearning for this 
side of monasticism, a preference for silence and solitude and 
the recollected contemplative prayer which it favours, even to 
the end of life. He and his companions preferred either no fixed 
habitations at all or the small informal “little places’ in mountains 
or wastes, to the typical monastic establishments of the other 
Orders, or the urban friaries which were so soon to become 
typical of their own. A deliberate return, at least in theory, to 
these basically eremitical origins has characterised the beginnings 
of most of the Franciscan reform movements in the course of 
history, and there are still traces of a “desert spirituality” tradition 
in some branches of the order. 

This tendency towards eremitism in the early days of the 
Franciscans may be connected with Francis’s marked preference 
for manual as distinct from intellectual work, even despite his 
cal] to preaching, and with a number of other features of 
Franciscan life. Here again, it is evident that Francis handed on 
to St. Clare and her sisters some of his dearest predilections. 
On a superficial level, and adopting the “division of labour” 
scheme which was so popular in the Middle Ages, though far 
less so nowadays,—it is the function of the knight to fight, the 
peasant to till the soil, the monk and the nun to pray for others, 

* Celano, pp. 39-40. 
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within a fairly static “Christendom”—then it is obvious that the 
Poor Clares still preserve within the Franciscan Order that 
original eremitical side of the life, with an asceticism based on 
lowly manual labour, and aiming at an apostolate concentrated 
in contemplative prayer. But on a much deeper and more funda- 
mental level, it is interesting to note that the Clares are not 
merely the conservators of this side of Franciscanism, however 
essential it may be, but also contributed to the shaping of the 
vita apostolica of the friars themselves. 

Although, admittedly, St. Clare was not the “original” but 
dependent on the direction of Francis, there were occasions when 
the roles were reversed and she directed him. It was so in reference 
to the Franciscan apostolate for souls. Francis, torn between love 
of souls and love of solitude submitted the case to two indepen- 
dent judges. Or were they independent in the usual sense, and not 
biased in favour of eremitism? One was the cloistered St. Clare, 
the other the priest Silvester who lived apart as a hermit. Both 
agreed, however, that the special vocation of Francis was more 
for the sake of others than merely for his own salvation. Francis 
— this adjudication humbly, as an obedience, and joyfully 
set about carrying it out. In fact, as his infirmities increased, and 
as the government of the Order slipped more and more from 
his grasp, there were many opportunities as well as need to 
interrupt his preachirig for periods of solitary retirement. The 
incident of Clare’s judgment, or the text recording it, may be 
taken as one of the chief Franciscan contributions to the subse- 
quent full working out in theory of the vita mixta, the apostolic 
version of the religious state which we now associate with the 
medieval friars, and which St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure so 
valiantly defended against its traducers. So important is this for 
the whole development of Christian spirituality that it would 
be a distortion of history not to record the part played in its 
formulation by the almost hidden figure of Clare. The intuition 
of this cloistered contemplative may not have been the decisive 
influence in shaping the apostolate of the friars, but at least it furn- 
ished a text a“ a precedent without which the theoretical justifi- 
cation of their apostolate might have proved much more difficult. 

Should it be argued that altogether too much is here attributed 


* Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera omnia, Quaracchi, Legenda S. Francisci, nn. 
1-2; Fioretti Cap. XV. 
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to a small, passing incident, one reply might be that we are apt 
to be defeated by the sheer wealth of documentation concerning 
Francis, to say nothing of the difficulty of its interpretation. One 
, is left with the impression that his stature is so great that anyone 
coming within radius of his shining personality is thereby unduly 
dwarfed in significance. We must not grumble at our sources 
for succeeding in what they tried to do, and for “failing” to do 
what they did not even attempt. There is still enough in them to 
show that St. Clare had an essential role in receiving and interpret- 
ing Franciscan spirituality as a whole. Without irreverence we 
_ may perhaps follow the line of comparison inaugurated by 
Bartholomew of Pisa’s famous book De Conformitatibus, and 
liken the position of Clare in the Franciscan sources to that of 
* Our Blessed Lady in the gospels. The documents, in both cases, 
are not about her, but about someone and something else ineffably 
| greater, yet if her part is small, it is an important one which 
must be played, and not simply an added beauty. St. Clare and the 
Poor Clares are an essential, though not of course a complete 
\ vehicle for the transmission of Franciscan spiritual teaching. 
Neither they alone, nor the First nor the Third Order alone, nor 
the many admirers of Francis both within and without the 
» Catholic Church alone, nor, in my judgment, all of them taken 
together, have, so far, succeeded in delivering wholly and 
definitively the Franciscan message to the world. Like Chris- 
tianity itself, in Chesterton’s phrase, Franciscanism has not failed, 
for the very simple reason that it has not yet been fully tried. 
’ If St. Clare is so significant, and if her Order has so important 
a statement to make as has been asserted, why then is it not 
_ done? The answer lies partly in the fact that Poor Clares do not 
| seek for publicity and are not greatly familiar with its means, 
_ and that, at least as an exception, is no bad thing in these days. 
But a better and fuller answer is that their sort of influence is 
} independent of such means, and all the more powerful for being 
hidden, and unrecognised even by those who need it most, and 
in fact, owe to it the greatest debt. It is the proper lot of the true 
contemplative apostle to be ever in our midst, but unseen, unheard 
and unfelt, like our own souls. 
Yet even when such a reply has been made, numberless minor 
)} puzzles remain to plague the mind, or possibly to keep it awake. 
Why is it, for instance, that the great summaries which catch 
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and distil and render to us the very quintessence of the Ages of 
Faith, have so little to tell us of Clare, and of this “woman’s 
aspect” of the Franciscan life? Implicitly, of course, they do. The 
great Summa of St. Thomas, the small gem-like mystical Summa 
of St. Bonaventure (his De Triplici Via) speak eloquently of the 
paramount claims of the purely contemplative life, and of the 
need for contemplative prayer even outside the visible framework 
of that life. The great stone summas, the Gothic temples, with 
their soaring columns and spires, they too speak of these same 
things in their own dialect. But why is it that the greatest literary 
and poetic summa of all, the Commedia of Dante is so reticent on 
the subject of St. Clare? 

She is there, naturally, though not so prominently as we 
should have liked or expected. Only a bold critic would dare 
to take the great Christian poet to task upon his omissions, 
or his right to place whom he will in what receptacle he will of 
his other world. It might seem particularly ungrateful for a 
Franciscan to make objections considering the wonderful eulogy 
he gives of the Seraphic Patriarch himself. All the same, it seems 
odd that Dante the theologian, Dante the Franciscan soul, above 
all, Dante the enthusiast for the contemplative life, and Dante 
who so much appreciated the part played by the Christian woman 
in the making of a sane and godly world, should have omitted 
to make more of the virgin of Assisi. From one point of view 
his whole poem may be viewed as being organised on the theme 
of Mary’s intervention in the salvation of a man’s soul, largely 
through auxiliaries of her own sex, Lucy, Matilda, Lia and 
Rachel and, above all, Beatrice. Why not Clare? As everybody 
knows the poet does indeed encounter a Poor Clare, his own 
wife’s relative, Piccarda Donati, in Paradise: he meets her shade 
in the third heaven of the still earth-shadowed, inconstant moon. 
She figures there as an example of a dedicated soul who through 
no personal fault has been unable to live up to the strict letter 
of her vows, unable to run the shuttle right through to the end 
of the weft.! But she is also there to tell us in a typically oblique 
Dantean fashion, that Clare is in heaven too, and very much 
higher up! Her name is not actually pronounced, either there, 
or with that of Francis in the Mystic Rose,? nor where it would 
fit in most naturally among his early companions and imitators 

t Par., Ill, 97 ff. 2 Par., XXXII, 35. 
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in holy poverty, but we may be sure that she is there, with her 
Rule and her programme for the perfect life, and her merits, 
and the Order she has left behind her in the Church and the 
world. Every Poor Clare to-day, and many another woman 
too may learn with a kindling warmth at her heart that, 


“Perfetta vita ed alto merto inciela 
donna pit su,” mi disse, “alla cui norma 
nel vostro mondo gitt si veste e vela; 


perché fino al morir si vegghi e dorma 
con quello sposo ch’ ogni voto accetta 
che caritate a suo piacer conforma’ .* 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
BATTLE IN AMERICA 


By 
RUSSELL KIRK 


Democrat at the Supper Table. “I thought they were going 

to get out at sixteen.” For a generation, the slogans 
“education for life” and “training for life adjustment” have been 
repeated in the United States by the disciples of Professor John 
Dewey—and have been echoed, in Britain and elsewhere, by 
other professors of pedagogy, educational administrators, and 
civil servants. But nowadays in America those slogans are being 
challenged in the universities, in serious and popular journals, 
and by a great many parents. Like Mr. Brogan’s private-hotel 
proprietress, Americans are disturbed at the prospect of Education 
for Life. 


1 “ ‘Perfect life and high desert,’ she said to me, ‘place in a higher heaven a 
lady by whose rule in your world they take the robe and veil, so that till death 
they wake and sleep with that Bridegroom who accepts every vow that charity 
conforms to his pleasure.’ ” Cf. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri . . . John D. 
Sinclair, IIT Paradiso. London (revised edition), 1949, p. $5. 


"7 Prbemenr for life!” says the landlady in Mr. Colm Brogan’s 
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The sacred book of the “Progressive” or “Life-Adjustment” 
educationists has been John Dewey’s Democracy and Education. 
Perhaps the shrewdest criticism of Dewey’s theories is that of 
Mr. G. H. Bantock, an English writer, in his Freedom and Authority 
in Education. Dewey pane) to sweep away the traditional 
normative function of formal education: that is, the function 
of imparting standards, enduring principles, in morals, politics, 
and taste. For that matter, Dewey disliked the whole concept 
of standards, and of self-reliant personality. As he wrote in 
Democracy and Education: 

The idea of perfecting an “inner” personality is a sure sign of 
social division. ‘What is called “inner is sim rd that 
not connect with others—which is not capable of free and full 
communication. What is termed spiritual culture has usually been 
futile, with something rotten about it, just because it has been 
conceived as a thing which a man might have internally—and 
therefore exclusively. 


In the terrestrial paradise of John Dewey and his disciples, as 
in Mr. Aldous Huxley's Brave New World, everybody belongs to 
everybody else—and not merely one’s body, but one’s mind, 
becomes public domain. Dewey was bent, though perhaps only 
half-consciously, on creating an impersonal society: that is, a 
society in which strong personalities would have been eliminated. 
For there is no personality except inner personality; if, then, the 

rfection of inner personality is denounced as rotten, human 

ings are expected to efface personality altogether. They 
become the “other-directed men” described by an American 
sociological writer, Mr. David Riesman. Lacking belief, loyalty, 
and self-reliance, they are moved only by imitation of fad and 
foible, and are blown about by every wind of doctrine. So now 
say the critics of the still-dominant “Progressive” educational 
establishment in the United States. 

People without personalities, these critics continue—and I 
happen to be of the number of these critics—bring on a society 
without ends or principles. Unable to affirm or defend anything, 


they are prey to any unscrupulous man who retains some will. 

us Dewey’s “education for democracy” may become education 
for tyranny. Recently I read that a “Progressive” high school in 
Long Island had announced an elaborate plan of “education for 
followership.” Men and women without an inner life can be 
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only followers, at best; and since they do not know norms— 
what Mr. T. S. Eliot calls “the enduring things’”—and therefore 
cannot discriminate between good leaders om | evil leaders, they 
tend to follow “Progressive” tyrants. 

Just this, I think, is the principal issue in the present battle 
between the partisans of “life adjustment” and “traditional 
schooling.” The American ° ‘traditionalists” declare that all educa- 
tion began as an endeavour to impart the understanding of 
norms, enduring principles of private and public conan 
genuine education, that is, as distinct from mere training. Once 
this normative function is neglected i in the school, formal educa- 
tion has lost its aim; it has become mere teaching of unrelated 
facts, or only diversion, when it is not senate as in “followership 
education,” baneful. 

John Dewey and his associates—his dntetes continue to domi- 
nate, in the United States, the National Education Association, 
the teachers’ colleges, and the state departments of public instruc- 
tion—proposed to supplant the teaching of norms by the 
teaching of “life adjustment”: that is, conformity to whatever 
the majority (or possibly the majority’s masters) may think 
ought to be, at the moment, the universal way of life. Though 
it is difficult to assess the damage done to the intellect in America 
by these doctrines, that injury seems to be great. Recently : it has 
aia fashionable in the United States to denounce “con- 
formity”; but many of the educationists who now cry out 
against conformity were, not long ago, all in favour of conformity 
—under a different name, “solidarity” in politics, or “life adjust- 
ment” in educational theory. 

I offer here one instance of the decay of normative knowledge 
in American education. Some months past, I spoke on a general 
political subject at a university. During my talk, I alluded in 
passing to a norm of politics, that power unchecked is an evil 
thing; that power, in a just and orderly and free society, must 
be checked and belanced. that power can be restrained only by 
some countervailing power. I took this fact to be so well estab- 
lished that I did not labour the point; for everyone in my 
audience, I thought, liberal or conservative, would assent to this. 

In the question-period which followed, however, an intelligent 
young man—a university senior who had studied the social 
sciences—remarked that he could not understand why I was so 
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worried about the question of power. “Why can’t we simply set 
up good schools, to train the exceptional students,” he inquired, 
“and educate them well, and teach them about government and 
economics and all that, and then let them run the country for 
us—direct our politics and our economic life? Why can’t we 
trust them?” 

Now since the university at which I was speaking was a 
Christian foundation, and since the inquiring senior was himself 
a Christian, I was able to suggest to him that we are admonished, 
“Put not thy trust in man.” I added that formal education— 
especially in our time—does not make men good; it merely 
helps to make them clever. I hinted that though this student 
innocently thought himself a liberal, in plain fact he was allowing 
himself to be seduced by a principal doctrine of the totalitarians. 
And I added some historical examples of the failure of artificially- 
established élites to preserve order and justice and freedom. I 
think I made some progress with this student; for though he 
knew next to nothing of the norms of politics, he retained some 
knowledge of theological and moral norms, to which I could 
appeal. 

This student was not a Deweyite; for ey Dewey was all 
against “‘élitism.” My point, however, is this: here was an able 

oung man, nominally schooled in social science, who never had 
eee of one of the three or four indubitable norms of politics, 
that power unchecked is a dangerous thing. He had got through 
the American educational system without considering the 
problem; he felt himself ready to help create a Brave New 
World without knowledge of the limitations of human nature 
or of the painful lessons of history. He was no hairbrained 
radical: rather, he was a typical, indeed, a superior product of 
Life-Adjustment schooling. Instead of studying ancient or 
American history, I suspect he had been enrolled in something 
called “problems of community living;” instead of studying 
political theory in his college, he had earned credits in “Social 
Science 201.” Whatever knowledge of norms he possessed had 
been acquired outside, and in spite of, his schools. 

For the study of great literature and great lives, many American 
schools have substituted “worthwhile group projects” and what 
has been called (by educationists) “directed playmirth.” For 
Truth, they have substituted Adjustment. And possibly, unless 
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there is a restoring of normative education, we may see the gods 
of the copybook headings with fire and sword return. 

Such is the indictment of “Life Adjustment” by its opponents, 
and such is their case in favour of normative education. This, it 
seems to me, is the central issue. There are other issues in the 
present heated controversy in the United States, among them the 
failure of the “Progressive” educationists to teach competently 
the sciences, mathematics, or even reading and writing; the 
extremely high cost of constructing, maintaining, and staffing 
the publicly-supported schools (in my native Michigan, more 
than two-thirds of local taxation and more than half of state 
taxation is expended on education) ; and the inadequacy of current 
methods of training and recruiting teachers. But the heart of 
the matter is the question of norms in education. 

The primacy of this question was brought home to some 
people by a document which American troops captured in 
North Korea: a report of the chief of intelligence of the Chinese 
Communist armies in Korea. This Communist officer commented 
upon the success of the Chinese in indoctrinating, or shaking the 
loyalty and will to resistance, of American soldiers who had 
been taken prisoner; and the substantial accuracy of his claims 
later was confirmed, regretfully, by American military authori- 


ties. The report included these sentences: 


The American soldier has weak loyalties to his family, his com- 
munity, his country, his religion, and his fellow soldiers. His 
concepts of right and wrong are hazy; opportunism is easy. By 
himself he feels frightened and insecure. . . . He is largely ignorant 
of social values, social tensions and conflicts. There is little knowledge 
or understanding, even among United States university graduates, 
of American political history and philosophy; of the federal, state, 
and community organisations; of state rights and civil rights; of 
safeguards to freedom; and of how these Kings supposedly operate 
within his own system. . . . Based upon these facts about the 
imperialistic United States aggressors, the re-education and indoctri- 
nation programme for American prisoners proceeds as planned. 


To whatever life the young American may have been adjusted, 
apparently it is not a life of trial, sacrifice, and danger. In the 
name of Life-Adjustment, then, he has been left unprepared for 
the modern age. Life-Adjustment theories have been popular for 
a generation in America; and they have been increasing in power 
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in Britain for eg years and more. In part, such theories 
underlie the new scheme for “comprehensive high schools,” 
American plan, that the Ministry of Education intends to build 
on a vast scale. (These “high schools” bear small resemblance to 
the Scottish institutions of that name). Most of what is sound in 
American education came from Britain. It would be a melancholy 
paradox if most of what is now unsound in American education 
were fastened upon Britain in the latter half of the twentieth 


century. 


Not long ago I talked with a town superintendent of schools, 
a practical and sensible man. “Those people in our Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction,” he remarked, “don’t wish us 
to teach mathematics, or literature, or history, or physics. They 
tell me, ‘Our wonderful boys and girls learn by doing. Don’t 
fret about the old subject-matter curriculum: let those boys and 
girls associate freely in worthwhile group projects and develop 
skills in democratic living.’ They think that you let students 
play, and expose them to a few sociological generalisations, and 
out comes The American. I fight this nonsense; but it’s a hard 
row to hoe.” 

Despite their frequent repetition of the watchwords “Progress” 
and “Adjustment to the modern world of democratic living,” 
the professors of education and the school officials who make 
up the hierarchy of American educationism are an interestingly 
archaic breed. Often they seem to be living in the late years of 
the nineteenth century—at best, shortly before 1914. Theirs is a 
world of meliorism and neoterism. They exist, that is, in the age 
of John Dewey’s early books. Dewey is said to have declared 
that no student should read a book written much before 1900. 
His disciples seem to think that no educationist should read a 
book written much after 1900. 


Books about education, most of them hostile to Dewey’s 
doctrines, have been pouring from the American press, these 
past ten years: Admiral Rickover, Professor Arthur Bestor, 
Mr. Mortimer Smith, Dr. Robert Hutchins, Canon B. I. Bell, 
and many others, have been widely read, differing considerably 
among themselves, but united in opposition to the prevailing 
educationist orthodoxy. The journals, from quarterlies like my 
Modern Age to mass-media like Life, have joined the combat, 
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most of them now on the side of the “traditionalists”: the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Wall Street Journal, the Reader’s Digest, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Chicago Tribune, the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Most of the daily newspapers now take a dim 
view of the educationist establishment, a reversal of their position 
only a few years ago: even the New York Times has given ground 
and has found a new education-editor. 

In the face of this barrage, the American educationist establish- 
ment have made some gestures of appeasement, but for the 
most part have clung sullenly to their redoubts. They hold the 
offices, and are difficult to dislodge. Here and there, concessions 
have been made by them, tardily, to permit special treatment for 
the “gifted child,” though they are fonder far of special treatment 
for the “maladjusted child,” They continue: to mutter their 
accustomed slogans: preparation for a changing world, education 
for leisure, reconstructing society through new schools for better 
living, forming The American, teaching patterns of democratic 
society, and all that. The National Education Association still 
proclaims, defiantly, “There is nothing wrong with American 
education that money can’t cure.” At present, their principal 
desire is large school subsidies from the federal government; 
they are steadfast against any general reform. Adjustment: let 
us adjust the child, and all will be well. 

In the last paragraph of Scott-King’s Modern Europe, Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s classics-master suggests that he can think of nothing 
more wicked than to teach boys to adjust to the modern world. 
If the time is out of joint, it seems curious doctrine to urge that 
young people ought to adjust to the time, rather than try to set 
it right. But the American professors of education, and their 
admirers in other parts of the world, do not seem to be thinking 
of 1959 when they talk of adjustment; they are thinking of 1900, 
or 1910, or, at best, the *twenties and the ’thirties, when they 
became doctors of education. Dewey’s pragmatism or instru- 
mentalism, that is, learning through experience, is their official 
philosophy; yet they fail to apply it to their own lives and 
careers. In a time when the fountains of the great deep are broken 
up, they go on repeating that all’s right with the world, and we 
need only fit ourselves snugly into its warm collectivity. To read 
their books and articles, one scarcely could guess that the world 
has sunk deeper and deeper into disorder since 1914. More 
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“all-purpose rooms” in our schools, more swimming-pools, more 
lathes and sewing-machines, more “‘driver-education”: give us 
the money for these benefits, they chorus, and our wonderful 
boys and girls will skip happily through the abundant life. 
A recent bulletin of the National Education Association informs 
us that American students have little need to study forcign 
languages, because international goodwill may be promoted in 
ways other than conversation: gifts, gestures, and facial expres- 
sions. Thus will the Adjusted American deal with the Noble 
Savage of Europe. 

Now what may seem utterly fatuous in such utterances as this, 
once really had some limited meaning. These doctrines are an 
echo, what the sociologists call a “cultural lag,” from the early 
years of this century. In those days, Dr. George S. Counts and 
other disciples of Dewey addressed themselves to a real problem: 
how to create some sort of order and decency and purpose in 
the lives of the slum-children of New York and other cities, 

articularly the children of recent immigrants from Europe, 
bewildered in the complexity of American life. For such young 
people as these, the old-fangled American literary curriculum 
simply would not do: so the “Life Adjustment” reformers devised 
programmes of co-operative recreation, manual training, and 
citizenship-instruction of direct practical benefit. 

Since those years, however, immigrants have ceased to pour 
into the United States in great numbers, and the need for “shaping 
The American” has ceased to exist, even in New York, except 
perhaps among the Puerto Ricans. But meanwhile the “Progres- 
sive” or “Life Adjustment” techniques and slogans, created to 
solve a special problem, were oman over the rest of the United 
States. The great influence of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, began to be felt. Wholly governed by the ideas of 
Dewey and his friends, the zealous graduates of Teachers College 
established themselves in posts of power in the state educational 
departments, the big-city superintendencies, the educational 
associations, the teacher-training colleges in every state. They still 
hold those posts, forming a network of patronage; and if a man 
desires to make his way in the field of American primary and 
secondary education—even, to some extent, in higher education 
—he will find it well to agree with these gentlemen, or at least 
to pay lip-service to their ions. 
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The Life-Adjustment folk promised American parents that 
their children would be happy, “adjusted to the demands of a 
changing world.” In a nation so thoroughly middle-class as the 
United States, the promise of comfort, enjoyment, and psycho- 
logical security for the young attracts much popular support. 
Schooling is compulsory, in a land that dislikes compulsion: well, 
then, why shouldn’t school be happy, anyway? Why shouldn’t 
discipline, inner and outer, be relaxed? Why make demands on 
young people? “After all, our boys and girls are only young 
once.” The educationists created the Parent-Teacher Association 
to buttress their popularity with the public, and have held the 
reins of that organisation ever since. 

In the United States, boarding schools, private schools, and 
old-fashioned grammar schools are far fewer, and much more 
expensive, than in Britain; in a great part of America, parents 
have virtually no alternative to sending their children to the 
state-controlled school. Thus resistance to the Life-Adjustment 
movement from long-established traditional schools was far 
weaker in America than it has been in Britain. So it is that 
Americans nowadays are taking a passionate interest, often 
exceeding their interest in national affairs, in the school-con- 
troversy: the whole tone of the national life, in America, tends to 
be set by the state educational establishment. 

Yet it is surprising, when one considers how the doctrines and 
methods of Life-Adjustment arose in a peculiarly tranquil time 
and in a particular country, how widely throughout the world 
the notions of “Progressive” education have been disseminated. 
In Germany and Japan, they were introduced with military 
occupation—and now seem to be declining as old ways reassert 
themselves. In recent years, Deweyism has made headway in 
France, though possibly it may retreat again before the triumph 
of General de Gaulle. In Britain, “Life-Adjustment” theories 
have won over many professors and lecturers in the training 
colleges; and the London County Council and the Scottish 
educational authorities seem to be deeply influenced. 

If one country becomes the great military and economic 


t The doctrines of John Dewey have had considerable influence even in 
Catholic parochial schools and colleges in the United States. That influence 
would have been much greater—quite as great as in the state-supported schools, 
perhaps—but for the fact that Dewey was clearly anti-Christian. 
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power of an age, that country’s educational methods tend to be 
emulated abroad. But I hope that Britain, and the rest of the 
world, may not imitate the current American educational 
orthodoxy. For thinking Americans, nowadays, are profoundly 
alarmed at what Professor Harold Clapp calls “the stranglehold 
on American education” by the Life-Adjustment patronage net- 
work, I suspect that Americans, changing course, are about to 
restore some respect for normative learning. If the rest of the 
Western world turns to Deweyism, it will be turning to a set 
of fallacies already discredited in the land of their origin. 


THE RELIGION OF 
BARBOUR 
A Scots Poet of the Fourteenth Century 
By 
T. H. KEAN 


HAT THE BOOK, The Scottish Tradition in Literature, by Dr. 

Kurt Wittig,’ was the main event in Scottish literary 

criticism in recent years few would deny. It has been 
hailed in The Times Literary Supplement as the most objective 
account of its subject so far, and as the best in fifty years by one 
of the leading dailies. The Saltire Review has honoured it with 
two reviews, one by Hugh M’Diarmuid and the other by George 
Bruce, the latter summing it up as a bold thesis. 

The most controversial part of the book is that in which 
Dr. Wittig expounds the innate Calvinism of the Makars. These 
“theological insights” are accepted cannily in some quarters, a 
shade less cthedly in others. In this article I propose to examine 
some of them as they arise in his discussion of The Bruce, the 
fourteenth-century poem by John Barbour. We do not know 


t Oliver and Boyd. 1958, 30s. Quotations are from John Barbour: The Bruce, 
edited by W. M. Mackenzie. 
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much about Barbour, the man, although what we do know is 
well authenticated. We know that he was Archdeacon of Aber- 
deen for thirty-eight years, from 1357 till 1395. He was a con- 
siderable scholar, and travelled twice to Oxford and twice to 
St. Denis for purposes of study in the space of eleven years. A 
yearly grant of twenty shillings given him by the king he assigned 
to the Cathedral Church of Aberdeen in 1380 for a Mass to be 
said in perpetuity for the good of his soul. The document he 
drew up shows such a quirky attention to detail—he specifies 
what the sacristan who rings the bell shall receive—that we 
recognise the mind of our chronicler in it. (Some of Dr. Wittig’s 
theories about Barbour’s attitude to the mediation of the Church 
look odd on this evidence alone.) Barbour died in 1395, a 
respected cleric, in high favour in Church and State. 

If we compare The Bruce with roughly contemporary works, 
the Scotichronicon of Fordun, for instance, written, so their author 
says, to replace the records carried south by Edward Longshanks, 
we sense the deep-felt common motivation, the desire to show 
that the Scots had always been a free people. The first recorded 
Scottish poem has this note; it is a lament for the strong king, 
Alexander. 

Our gold was changit into lede. 
Crist, born into virginyte 
Succour Scotlande and remede 


That is stade in perplexitie. [bestead 


In The Bruce this passionate pre-occupation is rooted in a 
“southfast story,” and there are three distinguishable chords he 
strikes—first, the one we have mentioned: 


Alas! that folk that evir wes fre 

And in fredome wont for to be 
Throw thar gret myschance and foly 
War tretyt sa wykkytly. 


In this point of view, and in the famous lines on thraldom, there 
is a philosophical idea, that of the Natural Law, which medie- 
valism inherited from the Stoics, the idea that God has built into 
man and nature the pattern of His will, a will to which man 
conforms by the right exercise of free choice, “fre lyking.” 
Thraldom is cursed because it deprives a man of the opportunity 
to choose the right. By extension, there is the right of free peoples 
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to live according to their ancient custom. The second idea 
attaches these rights to the person of the king, the leader of the 
nation, so long as he is prepared to shoulder them worthily. In 
the deep sense of personal loyalty we find in Barbour there is 
also, no doubt, the influence of the Celtic patriarchal system, the 
bond of blood tying men to their rightful chief. Lastly, a golden 
thread running through the poem, there is the loyalty a man 
owes to God. | 

Of course, for Barbour the story is the thing. He is a great 
narrative poet, adept at creating tensions, rejoicing in the dint 
of sword on shield, the prodigies of valour. But the springs of 
the action are patriotic, philosophic, religious. The repository of 
those ideas, the medium in which they became articulate, was 
the Catholic and Scottish Church, the political and moral archi- 
tect of Scotland’s freedom. 

It is the self-set task of Dr. Wittig to ignore the role of the 
Church, to cut out Barbour’s priesthood. Hence it is not long 
before he is telling us that the Archdeacon left no traces, says 
little about the clergy, in the War of Independence; and that, like 
Fordun, he is careful not to touch the “hot iron” of Church 
politics. This is to ignore completely the point of view from 
which these works were written. However, since it seems funda- 
mental to Dr. Wittig to make this sort of point, let us see, very 
briefly, what the role of the Church was. 

Here we have a clue from the phrase “hot iron.” It has appeared 
in another context. We read that Bishop de Moray outfaced the 
English king and his prelates at Northampton in the twelfth 
century, “glowing like hot iron,” and holding that the Ecclesia 
Scotica Catholica was the parent body of the English Church. In 
the Wallace, rich in the outward trappings of religious faith, we 
see the hero, supported principally by the Church and the sma’ 
folk, withstand the might of England. At that time the attitude 
of the nobles was confused, tied as they were by intricate feudal 
allegiance; and it was from the clergy, not only the Bishop but 
the humble priest, that the lessons of patriotism were learnt, as 
Wallace learned them from his tutor in the jingle: 


Dico tibi verum, libertas optima rerum 
Nunquam servili sub nexu vivito, fili. 


It was with a Bishop—the illustrious, or notorious Lambertoun, 
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according to the point of view—that Bruce was conspiring before 
Comyn’s murder precipitated events. The Bishop figures in two 
significant episodes in the poem. In the first, he pleads with 
Edward that the family estates be given to young Douglas. In 
the second, he sends him with his blessing to join Bruce, and 
covers his escape. This in bold outline is the classic role of the 
patriot Church in an occupied country. Edward’s savage repri- 
sals show he had no illusions in the matter. 

As the story gathers impetus, our warlike priest senses the 
battles ahead. We are not surprised therefore when the poet tells 
us that we need not expect to hear very much from him about 
the coronation ceremony. We note, however, that Bruce had 
been reconciled to the Church by that other great patriot church- 
man, Bishop Wishart, who gave his own vestments to make a 
royal robe. There were present at the ceremony on Palm Sun- 
day, 1306, five earls, four bishops, and an abbot—figures which 
speak for themselves. Barbour mentions the fate of some of these 
friends of the king, “‘of the Kirk and secular.” Bishop Wishart and 
the Bishop of Man were cast into prison. Meanwhile in 1307 the 
Bishop of Moray helped to raise the North for the rebels, and by 
1310 the last shadow of pretence had disappeared between the 
Scottish Church and the forces of occupation. The English 
brought pressure to bear on Clement V to re-excommunicate 
Bruce, and the Scottish clergy in a mood which anticipates the 
later Declaration of Arbroath of the other two Estates, whilst 
affirming their loyalty to the Pope, pledged themselves to the 
cause of their rightful king, whom God had sent to lead the 
nation. This is the background to the great set-piece of the 
poem, the Battle of Bannockburn, fought in a mood of religious 
and patriotic self-dedication. One does not expect any purple 
patches from Barbour: in his characteristic jog-trot the stark 
facts need no glossing: 


On Sonday then in the morning 

Weill soyn eftir the sonne risin 

Thai herd the mes full reverently [Mass 
And mony shraf thame devotly [confessed 
That thoucht till de in that melle | struggle 
Or than to mak thar cuntre fre. 


That day they kept the Vigil of St. John, fasting on bread and 
water. The day of the battle opened with Mass at dawn, and the 
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whole army knelt before battle while the Abbot of Inchaffray 
led them in the “Our Father.” Barbour notes, with a touch of 
grim humour, that this procedure was misinterpreted by the 
English. At the height of the battle we can see the poet, as it 
were on the sidelines, calling on God, marvelling at the valour of 
the Scots and the sight of so many goodly knights in combat. 

The Declaration of Arbroath is a fitting comment on the 
struggles portrayed in The Bruce. Lord Cooper saw in it the hand 
of Bernard Linton, Abbot of Arbroath, Chancellor of Scotland. 
The themes are the classic ones of The Bruce and all early Scottish 
patriotic literature. First, the history of the nation is traced out 
showing they had always been free; secondly, we are shown 
their loyalty to their lawful king, by birth and succession: 
thirdly, there is the loyalty to Christ and His Church. It should 
be remembered that the Papacy under Boniface VIII had snubbed 
Edward, pointing out that neither he nor his ancestors had ever 
enjoyed any feudal superiority over Scotland, which belonged to 
the Church of Rome.? This is the point they stress with the Pope, 
the fact that the Church in Scotland had been a favoured daughter 
to his predecessors. The result was a gradual change of Papal 
i and eventually the withdrawal of opposition; which 

rought the Pope a bitter note from Edward. To sum up these 
matters in the context of Dr. Wittig’s thesis, it would seem that 
while the politics of the Scottish Church appear as a “hot iron” 
to him, they were a great deal hotter to the Plantagenets, father 
and son; and they are on record as saying so. 

The Church, then, is not Barbour’s theme, precisely because 
his work is inspired by its past conduct and its chief political aims, 
which remained substantially the same whilst it held power in 
Scotland. There remains the matter of Bruce’s excommunica- 
tion, ignored, we are told, by Barbour. Why he should be 
mealy-mouthed so many years loser when the clergy had spoken 
out at the time it is hard to see. To distinguish between a person, 
whether king or pope, and the respect due to his office came 
easily to the medieval hierarchical mind. But Barbour considers 
the first excommunication implicitly. It was an automatic sen- 
tence, following on murder and sacrilege; the initial blame rested 
on the shoulders of the hero, and that is where the poet places it. 


t The snubbing of Edward is in a Bull of Pope Boniface VIII to King Edward, 
1300 (translated by Tytler). 
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He mysdid gretly there but wer [sinned [without doubt 
That gave na gyrth to the Awter did not respect 
Tharfor sa harss myschieff hym fell thard misfortune 

‘That Ik herd nevir in romanys tell 

Off man sa hard frayit as wes he [beset 

That eftirwart com to sic bounte. 


Dr. Wittig begins this quotation at the third line, and tells us 
that it strikes a note of fate. The note is one of punishment and 
expiation of sin; and on his deathbed Bruce thanks God for 
giving him space and leisure to expiate his trespass. Destiny, of 
course, suits Dr. Wittig’s theological premises; but Barbour’s 
idea is the Catholic one of “fre lyking,” the chance to choose the 
good, and the offence we do to God when we betray His trust. 
Incidentally, the lines show that for Barbour the fault does not 
lie so much in the slaying of Comyn, which, as a later reference 
shows, the patriot could stomach; but in the insult to the sanc- 
tuary which horrifies the priest. In view of these attitudes how 
can it be said that the Archdeacon left no traces? Already we have 
a bold outline of his personal position. And there is much more. 
The prophecy of St. Margaret, which Dr. Wittig relegates to a 
footnote, is surely of crucial importance if, as the critic alleges, 
the apparatus of belief is so little in evidence. 


Sanct Margaret, the gud haly queyne 
Wist in hir tyme throw reveling 
Of him that knaws and wat all thing. 


This is far from being a mere conventional invocation. Barbour 
is saying that because of her sanctity, God made the future 
known to St. Margaret; and she passed on the knowledge 
through the agency of a painting. The prophecy is integrated 
with the context, the taking of Edinburgh Castle; and it had an 
especial appeal to Barbour as associating with that heroic episode 
the beloved figure of high royalty and eminent holiness. What 
we are dealing with, in fact, is the mind of a learned and respon- 
sible cleric, who accepts little not guaranteed by authority. He 
hesitates, for instance, to accept popular prophecy or popular 
miracle; and in his treatment of astrology om necromancy the 
same caution prevails. Dr. Wittig is anxious to show Barbour as 


more enlightened than the Church; and when he says Barbour 
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takes his stand against the teaching of the Church with striking 


arguments, we must of course ask what the teaching of the 
Church was. Unlike Barbour, Dr. Wittig does not tell us. 
Astrology was the popular science of the day, not doctrinal 
teaching. It was freely used in treatises elucidating scripture, in 
poetical allegories. It was also openly debunked long before 
Barbour, and often treated sceptically in contemporary sources. 
Barbour is not so outspoken as Chaucer’s Franklin; but his 
attitude is much the same as that of Henryson, who uses astrology 
when it suits his theme, though this does not prevent him from 
ridiculing it in the Orpheus. Barbour makes it plain that he 
writes from a background of scepticism, when he concludes of 
the astrologer: 


Wis men sais he suld not mak 
His liftyme certane domys thre. [predictions 


The arguments are hardly striking—conventional would be a 
better word—although they do, of course, show the prag- 
matical turn of Barbour’s mind. Nor is there any scepticism of 
religion involved. Perhaps it is legitimate to add here, in view of 
the tendentious nature of Dr. Wittig’s writing, that Protestantism 
found astrology congenial. There were official astrologers in the 
Protestant German states. Such a one was Kepler, who ended his 
life as Court astrologer to the Duke of Wallenstein. What the 
Catholic Church did consistently condemn was the “superstition 
of astrology,” the use of it for personal meddling, for the satis- 
faction of an unhealthy curiosity about the future, which some 
seek to appease through devilry. Dr. Wittig calls on David Hume 
a shade too quickly; it is this unhealthy aspect which is also the 
root of Barbour’s disapproval. 

Barbour’s attitude to necromancy is even more that of the 
medieval Church. It is not so much that the prophecies of the 
necromancers have no foundation in nature. The point is that 
the necromancers, even if they did see the future, could not be 
trusted to report it faithfully. It is well enough for David, or 
Samuel, or St. Margaret to foretell the future, because they do so 
through God’s grace. But the spirits raised by necromancers are 
children of the evil one, and full of lies. They have been cast 
down from heaven, Barbour tells us, and they fear the sons of 
men will gain their places, therefore they answer in ambiguous 
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phrases. He gives us two instances. The first concerns King 
Edward who died at Borough on the Sand, thinking he had 
reached Jerusalem, owing to a trick worked on him by a fiend. 
(One detects a note of quiet satisfaction here.) The other instance 
is the well-known tale of Ferrand’s mother, related at great 
length, and turning also on a verbal quibble. This type of dis- 
cussion, in which Barbour revels, has earned him in the past the 
epithet of ““monkish.” It has reminded no one before Dr. Wittig 
of the Enlightenment. It belongs in fact to demonology rather 
than folklore, to the theological mind rather than the popular 
one. Barbour was a highly trained theologian. He has a concrete 
and personalised idea of the nature of evil, as his demons show. 
But he locates it in the perversion of an angelic will. His poem is 
intended for general reading, and he warns ‘people from these 
arts, not only because they have no certainty, but because they 
infringe on the majesty of God, Who alone is truth and Who 
does not force the mind of man. We always have free choice of 
good and evil, and neither astrology nor anything else deprives 
us of it; as witness Aristotle, who overcame his evil nature. The 
note is not one of destiny, but once again “fre lyking,” how 
that, by co-operating with God’s grace or refusing it, we make 
our own future in this world and the next. 

The most revealing passage, so far as Barbour’s personal atti- 
tude to religion is concerned, is not noticed at all by Dr. Wittig. 
While the army is crossing Loch Lomond in relays in one small 
boat, the Bruce whiles away the time telling a tale to his chiefs for 
their comfort. This is the legend of Fierabras; how the Saracen 
carried away from Rome the sacred instruments of Christ’s 
Passion, the Cross, the Crown of Thorns and the “nayles thre.” 
The Barbour of Dr. Wittig’s imagination would never have 
introduced a story which hinges on the great Christian venera- 
tion of relics. There is no compelling poetic reason for telling the 
tale. He does so because he has been twice to St. Denis. He has 
seen the relics, and his enthusiasm is in every line as he retells 
Charlemagne’s achievement; how he defeated King Lavyne 
“and wan the naylis and the sper, And the croune that Jesu 
couth ber.” “This passage,” says J. M. Smith, “is typical of the 
Bruce and its hero-worshipping age.” This is true, of course, but 
it is typical also of the approach to the greatest Hero of all; the 

* French Background to Middle Scots Literature, p. 10. 
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continual rehearsal of His life, so that everything connected with 


Him seems inexpressibly precious. 

This brings us to Barbour’s third great theme, the loyalty to 
God, which is love. Dr. Wittig’s summing up must be recorded. 
He finds Barbour’s attitude astonishing in a child of the four- 
teenth century. Nowhere apparently does Barbour refer to the 
Church as a mediator, mention its rituals, invoke its saints, and 
so on. None of this can be sustained on a cursory examination of 
the text. Dr. Wittig also claims to find it astonishing that Bar- 
bour, a century and a half before the Reformation, speaks to God 
“directly,” i.e., rhetorically in a poem. His book itself demonstrates 
that the opposite is, in fact, the case. The Names of God were 
invoked far more freely in secular poetry (poetry not explicitly 
religious) before the Reformation than afterwards; and least of 
all in the periods of High Calvinism, when they belonged to the 
Preacher and the Sacred Bard. Finally, we are told that The 
Bruce has a similar conception to that of the Gaelic Proverbs; 
where God just and Almighty is Ruler of Destiny, Christ is little 
mentioned, and no specifically Christian ideas are expressed. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. The God whom this 
poem celebrates throughout its entire length is Christ; He Who, 
in the noble words of the Declaration of Arbroath, “‘sains the 
wounded,” is the Mediator of all graces, the King of Heaven, 
the Knight of the Bluidy Sark. (I do not mean, obviously, that 
Barbour does not refer to God the Father, or the Triune God, 
wherever the context calls for it, but that the mood of the writer 
is always Christian.) On many occasions Our Lord is specifically 
mentioned, in others the sentiment indicates Him. The Knights 
in meeting praise His Name; in parting they commend each 
other to Him; in danger His help is invoked; He is thanked for 
safety; to Him the souls of Douglas and his friends are com- 
mended. Much of this is the conventional pattern of speech; 
such phrases as “sa our Lord me see” abound. But the wealth of 
such references combines to produce an effect of continual 
reliance on Him in all circumstances. This is heightened by the 
stress Barbour places on grace, which is merited by good deeds, 
above all, loyalty; and lost by treason, which for him is sin, the 
negative element that brings man and State to confusion. The 
love of Christ is seen as stretching out to embrace the Romans 
under Scipio, the Saints of the Old Testament, the holy Maccha- 
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bees, about whom Barbour writes as if they were medieval 
knights. Chivalry for him is Christianity in action: valour, 
honour, truth, pity, humility. To women he shows a refinement 
of courtesy; not only to the noble ladies of the Court whom 
Douglas protects, but also to the sturdy wife, and especially the 
poor washerwoman whose confinement holds up a retreating 
army: 
For certes, I trow, thar is na man 
That he ne will rew a woman than. 


No wonder Barbour holds up this example of the king’s magna- 
nimity for our admiration: it is the action of a Christian prince, 
worthy of any hero of romance. The knights have the social 
qualities that go with these virtues, they are “wis,” “curtaiss,” 
“debonare.” They are strengthened, not crazed, by hardship; 
they love joy and good cheer. Bruce is given to jesting, and 
Douglas is characterised thus: 


When he wes blyth he was lufly 


And meke and swete in company, 


the counterpoise to the hardihood and battle-cunning of the 
hero. Although they are terrible in battle, they are generous to 
the worthy enemy, Aylmer de Valence, Ingram de Umfraville, 
the French prisoners. Edward is infamous because of his 
inhumanity: a king should show mercy. (At the same time, this 
least parochial of patriots tells us that the army of the tyrant 
shines like the heavenly host.) Finally, the action takes place 
within the framework of the Church’s year; so that the shadow 
of Christ’s life lies over the brutalities of men in ravaged Scot- 
land. It is Christmas Eve, we are told, or the Eve of Our Lady’s 
Nativity, or Holy Week approaches, and a truce is called so that 
both sides may spend the time in penance and prayer. When the 
truce is broken, Barbour’s disgust is undisguised. 

How can Dr. Wittig ignore the spirit that animates his writer? 
Barbour’s extraordinary generosity, he tells us, is just a moral 
attitude, arising from the poet’s certainty of the justice of his 
cause. But this hardly goes far enough, to say the least. In the 
great popular work, the Wallace of Blind Harry, there is an 
uninhibited expression of outraged justice that reads like hatred. 
In Barbour there is neither obsessive hate nor sadism, though he 
revels in the battle scenes. The wrongs of Scotland rouse his 
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indignation, but not vile passion. He is able to see the events in 
Scotland against the background of the larger issues, religious 
and political. His patriotism is not separatist, his religion not 
tribal, t the cast of his mind both Catholic and European. For him 
the English are always fellow Christians; their crime is that they 
are disloyal to the law of God, and weaken Christendom, that 
law’s manifestation in the world. This comes out strongly when 
the English knight Gilles de Argentine is slain at Bannockburn. 
Instead of a note of exultation, Barbour writes “of his ded 
(death) wes richt gret pite”; and he points out that the knight 
had fought God’s battles against the Saracen; his death is a loss 
to all. Nor can this be dismissed as window-dressing, a product 
merely of the poet’s training in French romance. He has his 
finger on live issues. The documentary evidence shows that 
Bruce did desire to lead a Crusade; in Spain Douglas perished 
carrying out his wish; the Declaration of Arbroath expresses 
alarm at the heathen intrusion into Christendom, and promises 
the Pope that, if he can persuade the English to leave them in 
peace, the Scots will joyfully assist in relieving the Holy Land. 
What the Archdeacon has done is to stress for a younger genera- 
tion of Scotsmen the finest ideals of the old, clothing them in 
the flesh and blood of his truthful chronicle. 

It is to this underlying purpose that the narrative, unadorned 
as it is, owes its dignity and spiritual poise. The earthly pilgrimage 
is also the higher one, in which a man’s every deed counts; the 
freedom of Scotland, once attained, becomes the freedom of 
the Kingdom. Bruce had promised as much before Methven: 


And A thing I will to you say 
That he that dois for his cuntre _[dies 
Sall herbryt into hevyn be. lodged 


The heroes die and their bodies are laid to rest in the great 
abbeys; and the Church, a loving Mother, offers her prayers for 
the repose of their souls and the remission of their sins. Dr. 
Wittig ignores these references with their calm faith in the 
validity of the sacramental act. But Barbour tells us how the 
king went to Cardross, and there, in the presence of lords and 
prelates, made ordinance for the good of his soul after death. 
Then, having lamented the fact that innocent men had died 
because of him, he did all those things becoming to a Christian 
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man, and in great sorrow for his sins gave up the ghost. He was 
buried at Dunfermline in a fair tomb, and bishops and prelates 
attended the services of absolution. Finally, his heart was brought 
home and laid to rest in Melrose Abbey, where the monks pray 
that he and his may live in Paradise. 

With this account of the intercession of the Church, the poem 
moves to its close; and the great themes are gathered up in one 
last prayer in which the poet implores God to lead the young in 
the ways of their elders, so that they, too, may see God. This is 
the end of all man’s “fre lyking”: 


The afald God in Trinitie [single 

Bring us hye up till hevynnis blis 

Quhar all-wayis lestand lyking is. [lasting pleasure 
Amen. 


CATHOLICS AND 
NUCLEAR WAR 


By 
PAUL CRANE 


moral problems of modern war reveal themselves as 

adherents of what can best be described as the standpoint 
of relative pacifism. Of it the distinguished Jesuit theologian, 
Fr. John Courtney Murray, wrote some months ago: 


T= CATHOLIC AUTHORS of a recent symposium! on the 


It does not assert that war is intrinsically evil simply because it is 
a use of force and violence and therefore a contravention of the 
Christian law of love promulgated in the Sermon on the Mount. 
This is absolute pacifism, an unqualified embrace of the principle 
of non-violence; it is more characteristic of certain Protestant sects. 
The relative pacifists are content to affirm that war has now become 
an evil that may no longer be justified, given the fact that no 


t Morals and Missiles, edited by Charles S. Thompson, with an introduction 
by Michael de la Bedoyere (James Clarke and Co. Ltd. 2s 6d). 
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adequate justification can be offered for the ruinous effects of to-day’s 
weapons of war:' 


The purpose of this article is to investigate the case for relative 
pacifism as put forward by the authors of this essay. 

It is set forth clearly and uncompromisingly by Mr. E. I. 
Watkin in his contribution, which is called “Unjustifiable War.” 
He takes the case of a Communist war of aggression waged to 
dominate the world. He agrees that armed defence against it 
would fulfil four of the seven conditions required by moral 
theologians to justify defensive war. Such a war under such cir- 
cumstances would be fought in a just cause, it would be waged 
by lawful authority, the intention of the authority declaring war 
would be just, and defensive war of this sort would be the only 
means available of checking the injustice of the aggression. Few 
would disagree with Mr. Watkin on any of these points. 

There remain three further conditions which must be fulfilled 
if a defensive war of this nature is to be morally justified. In the 
first place, only right (i.e., moral) means may be employed by 
the just defendants. Secondly, there must be a reasonable hope 
of success (victory). Lastly, the good likely to be achieved by 
victory must outweigh the evil which war will bring in its train. 
Mr. Watkin denies that modern nuclear war is capable of ful- 
filling any of these conditions. His statement is clear and forth- 
right: “Certain evil outweighing possible good, no reasonable 
prospect of victory for either combatant, the employment of 
immoral means, these certain characters of a war fought with 
nuclear weapons are evident breaches of three traditional con- 
ditions of justifiable war.” Mr. Watkin’s point of view merits 
consideration because it is representative not only of other 
contributors to this symposium, but of a not inconsiderable body 
of opinion in this country to-day. Our critique is best made 
by giving separate consideration to each of the conditions of 
a just war, which Mr. Watkin regards as incapable of fulfilment 
in an age of nuclear weapons. 

t Cf. his article, “God, Man and Nuclear War,” in Theological Studies for 
March 1959. The writer would like to acknowledge his indebtedness to Fr. 
Courtney Murray’s penetrating piece of writing. He would refer the reader also 
to an article in The Tablet for 29 March 1958 by Dr. L. L. McReavy of Ushaw. 
It is entitled “The Morality of Nuclear War.” Finally, Just War?, a recent 


pamphlet of the Sword of the Spirit, contains a useful summary of papal teaching 
on this subject, together with a scientific commentary. 
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The first is that only morally legitimate means may be used 
against an unjust aggressor by the just defendant. In other words, 
he may not use his weapons directly against the innocent inhabi- 
tants of an aggressor country. It is one thing to kill the innocent 
indirectly as the result of a direct and legitimate attack on the 
guilty. It is quite another to attack the innocent directly as a 
means of defeating the guilty. That is immoral and the reason 
is clear. The Catholic doctrine of legitimate self-defence is 
founded on the supposition that the defendant is being unjustly 
attacked. He may shield himself, in consequence, only by 
attacking those who are guilty of the unjust aggression. The 
innocent inhabitants of the aggressor country have had no part 
in it. Therefore, they may not be directly attacked. If I under- 
stand him aright, Mr. Watkin’s point is that nuclear weapons of 
war are of such a nature that they are indiscriminate in their 
effects. That is to say, their use in all circumstances involves the 
direct killing of the innocent. Consequently, modern nuclear war, 
which relies on their use, is immoral. The same would seem to 
be the opinion of Fr. Francis Stratmann, O.P. Dom Bede 
Griffiths comes close to it when, in his own most thoughtful 
essay, he writes: “. . . the means of destruction have become so 
indiscriminate and their effects so far out of proportion to any 
conceivable ‘just’ end, that the whole concept of a ‘just war’ 
seems to be imperilled.” Count Michael de la Bedoyere, in his 
Introduction to this symposium, confesses that he has been much 
impressed by Mr. Watkin’s argument. 

Despite this weight of opinion I find myself quite uncon- 
vinced. The terms of the argument are too sweeping. Its fault 
lies in its lack of qualification. Mr. Watkin would seem to assume 
that the use of nuclear weapons by a just defendant is necessarily 
to be identified with the direct massacre of the innocent through 
the indiscriminate hydrogen bombing of an unjust aggressor’s 
cities and towns. It need not be, for there are now in existence 
controlled nuclear devices which can be restricted to military 
targets. At the same time, one can conceive of military targets 
on which a certain type of nuclear bomb could be used whilst 
remaining discriminate in its effects: such, for example, could be 
a fleet at sea. One concludes, contrary to Mr. Watkin, that 
nuclear war is not necessarily indiscriminate war and that, in 
consequence, the use of nuclear weapons by a just defendant is 
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not necessarily immoral. The conclusion is reinforced by some 
words spoken by Pope Pius XII to the World Medical Congress 
as long ago as 30 September 1954: “One cannot, even in principle, 
raise the question of the liceity of ABC (atomic, bacteriological, 
chemical) warfare except in the case in which it must be judged 
indispensable for self-defence in the conditions indicated.” 

Amongst the conditions enumerated by the late Holy Father 
are the two remaining ones which Mr. Watkin thinks of as 
incapable of fulfilment by the just defendant in a nuclear war. 
In the first place, there must be a reasonable hope of victory or, 
as Pius XII phrased it, “the solid probability of success.” Mr. 
Watkin thinks it no longer possible for a just defendant to think 
in terms of this condition: “What hope of victory can there be,” 
he asks, “in a war which, even in the present development of 
nuclear weapons, must prove the mutual suicide of both parties?” 
Mr. Christopher Hollis would seem to agree with him: 

Whatever emerges from a new international war, nothing 
remotely like any of the institutions that began that war would 
emerge. It is therefore absurd to invoke the argument of self- 
defence, because self-defence in international affairs means the 
defence of institutions, and the institutions would be committing 
suicide by going to war. 

It is hollow to talk of victory when victory means annihilation. 
Need it do so however? At this point, the argument is best 
referred back to the point already made, namely, that nuclear 
weapons are not necessarily indiscriminate. Hence, nuclear war 
need not necessarily end in annihilation. Hence, there are cir- 
cumstances in which a just defendant can be thought of as having 
a reasonable hope of success. At this stage, we are content to 
prove no more than that. It is sufficient, I think, to refute Mr. 
Watkin’s rather too sweeping generalisation. 

One may ask, moreover, what is meant by the success of the 
just defendant. Is it to be confined merely to victory, to the 
successful repelling of an unjust aggression? The answer takes 
us into a consideration of the last of the traditional conditions 
for a just war, which Mr. Watkin regards as incapable of fulfil- 
ment in a nuclear age. It is that the good to be achieved by 
victory, the success gained, must outweigh the evil which war 
will bring in its train. Mr. Watkin denies that it can do so. In 
his view, the massacre and devastation of nuclear warfare, which 
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he identifies with its assumed indiscriminate nature, are bound 
to be such as to outweigh any good which victory might bring 
to the just defendant: “What good, even freedom from the 
tyranny of the Communist state, could outweigh the evil effects, 
not merely probable but certain, of a war waged with such 
weapons, wholesale massacre on a scale hitherto unprecedented, 
enormous devastation?” Mr. Watkin’s view is clear. It is shared 
by many. Victory cannot be gained because nuclear war means 
mutual suicide. But, even if it could be gained, it would be 
immorally won because the devastation brought by the war that 
won it would outweigh the success it represented. This applies 
even if the success means freedom from the tyranny of the 
Communist state. | 

There are two points to make. In the first place, we have seen 
that we cannot exclude the possibility of a nuclear war being 
fought with controlled nuclear weapons, which means that we 
cannot exclude from a just defendant, as Mr. Watkin would, the 
possibility that there may exist for him a reasonable hope of 
success. By the same calculation, the good represented by the 
success could outweigh the evil brought in the train of nuclear 
war. Mr. Watkin and his friends would seem to be incorrect 
when they deny that it can ever be so. But, secondly and most 
importantly, we must not confine ourselves to a material standard 
when weighing the damage brought by a just war against that 
which comes from permitted aggression. Moral and spiritual 
values must be thrown into the balance at this point. With 
respect to Mr. Hollis, defence in international affairs means a 
great deal more than “‘the defence of institutions.” It must include 
the upholding of values. There are worse things than physical 
death and destruction, and slavery can be one of them. With 
respect to Mr. Watkin, I would suggest that the spiritual good 
represented by “freedom from the tyranny of the Communist 
state” is not too hardly won even at the cost of material death 
and destruction in nuclear form. Indeed, the primacy of the 
spiritual can be such as to turn failure into success, defeat into 
victory. A nation is not necessarily wrong if it takes up arms 
to defend what is, on a materialist calculation, a hopeless cause; 
yet knowing that its heroic and devastating defeat will enshrine 
forever in a world that needs them values without which no 
people can really live. Lieber rot als tot was the slogan which 
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swept through West Germany during its debate some time ago 
on national defence. The dilemma is a false one, put out of court 
not only by the possibility of controlled nuclear war; but by the 
fact that resolution to defend the right at all costs constitutes the 
strongest brake there is on unjust aggression. Relative pacifism, 
by contrast, reveals a weakness of which the would-be Soviet 
aggressor will be quick to take advantage. Resolution to with- 
stand injustice assures him of barren victory and deters him from 
recourse to war. Thereby the conflict is channelled into other 
fields where ideals, not arms, will decide the day. Under such 
circumstances, truth will have its chance. 

One notes, in conclusion, a curious feature of this symposium. 
There is only scant reference to papal pronouncement on the 
subject under discussion. Mr. Watkin assures us that Pope Pius XII 
held nuclear war in utter abhorrence. That is quite true; the late 
Holy Father did. But he never allowed the horror he felt at the 
prospect of nuclear war to weaken his regard for the rightful 
claims of international justice. Amongst many other things his 
pontificate is notable for the pains he took to reiterate, in an age 
of nuclear weapons, the right of a just defendant, under certain 
stringent conditions, to take up arms against an unjust aggressor. 
In his 1948 Christmas Message, noting that the precept of peace 
itself required that peace be defended against violence, he said: 
“The precept of peace is of divine right. Its purpose is to protect 
the goods of humanity, inasmuch as they are the goods of the 
Creator. Among these goods there are some of such importance 
for the human community that their defence against an unjust 
aggressor is without doubt fully justified.” Five years later, in 
an allocution to military doctors on 19 October 1953, he recog- 
nised “‘the absolute necessity of self-defence against a very grave 
injustice that touches the community, that cannot be impeded 
by other means, that nevertheless must be impeded on pain of 
giving free field in international relations to brutal violence and 
lack of conscience.” Again, on 30 September 1954, in a quotation 
already given in this article, he noted the liceity, under certain 
stringent conditions, of ABC warfare used discriminately in just 
defence. Finally, in his Christmas Message of 1956, written in 
the tragic aftermath of Hungary’s revolt against tyranny, he said: 

When all the possible stages of negotiation and mediation are 
by-passed, and when the threat is made to use atomic arms to obtain 
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concrete demands, whether these are justified or not, it becomes 
clear that, in present circumstances, there may come into existence 
in a nation a situation in which all hope of averting war becomes 
vain. In this situation a war of efficacious self-defence against unjust 
attacks, which is undertaken with hope of success, cannot be con- 


sidered illicit. 


Commenting on this and other papal passages, in his article 
already referred to, Fr. John Courtney Murtay writes: 


There is no indication that this reaffirmation of the traditional 
principle of defensive warfare, to which Pius XII was driven by 
the brutal facts of international life, extends only to wars conducted 
by so-called conventional arms. On the contrary, the Pope extended 
it explicitly, not only to atomic warfare but even to ABC warfare. 
One cannot therefore uphold the simple statement that atomic war 
as such, without further qualifications, is morally unjustifiable, or 
that all use of atomic weapons in war is, somehow in principle, evil. 


I would commend to Mr. Watkin and his friends Fr. Murray’s 
brilliant and penetrating essay. 


CONTRASTING ACADEMIC 
SURVEYS’ 


AKEN on the whole, the Reformation volume of the New Cam- 
bridge Modern History is not a marked improvement on the 
corresponding volume of the original series which it professes to have 
superseded. For instance, the Editor’s chapter on “The Reformation in 
England,” which is mainly taken up with Henry VIII (fifteen pages 
out of twenty-four) is quite inferior in all kinds of ways to James 
Gairdner’s contribution on the same topic fifty-five years earlier. 
Mr. Elton’s admiration for Thomas Cromwell, that good, if not 
professed, disciple of Machiavelli, is well known, but he might have 
spared a few lines, as Gairdner so eloquently did, to point the heavily 
contrasted greatness of Thomas More. Mr. Elton ia nothing bad 
enough to say about Wolsey, which is strange considering that Crom- 
well learned his tricks in Wolsey’s school. ““Cromwell’s fall was a 
t The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume II: The Reformation, edited by 
G. R. Elton (Cambridge University Press 37s 6d). 


Medieval England. Two volumes, edited by Austin Lane Poole (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press 70s). 
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disaster for England,” we are told, and also that Henrician England, 
after the Six Articles, was ‘“‘as Catholic in doctrine as Rome itself,” 
which is palpably false. Before Mary’s reign ended “Pole was to be 
excommunicated by a mad Pope for purely political reasons,” is 
another irresponsible statement. Paul IV was not mad and he did not 
excommunicate Pole. Pole emerges in the story as a futile theorist 
who would have been better advised had he heeled the warning once 
given him by Thomas Cromwell, “not to suppose that the teachin 
of the philosophers could be applied to the Sie of this world.” 
Another of Mr. Elton’s sweeping statements is that in England, during 
Mary’s reign, “only Protestantism, however thinly spread so far, 
represented a genuine spirit of religion. The country may have been 
attached to the Mass and the old ways, but the old ways were eminently 
distinguished by the absence of real conviction or genuine faith.” How 
in the world can Mr. Elton be so sure, or is it that he is just merely 
prating and not writing history at all? 

But if the Editor’s article sins against his chosen Muse in so many 
respects, those of his contributor G. E. Rupp, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Manchester, are to a large extent sheer 
crusading propaganda. His attitude is summed up in the following 
lines: “Impersonal considerations alone do not explain the Reforma- 
tion. They were men who made it, and when we think of it, sur- 
prisingly few in relation to the creative work which they achieved. 
These groups of scholars, a and pastors are of surprisingly 
impressive calibre. Most of them were good men, many of them 
great men. The cities of Ziirich, Strassburg and Geneva stand out in 
the story because Zwingli, Bucer, Calvin were giants.” Martin Bucer 
“was hospitally aware, beyond most of his contemporaries, of the 
many-sidedness of truth” and “hails those today who labour, as he 
laboured, for the Peace of Jerusalem.” As for John Calvin, he added a 
new and vital quality to a Protestantism too deeply imbued with a 
Teutonic spirit. Professor Rupp is driven to lyricism at the thought of 
this particular creative giant: 


It is as though the Spirit of the Pities, foreseeing what the grim 
Furies would do with the Reformed Church of France in coming 
days, snatched from them its beginnings, and made possible this 
great offering [the Institutes], decisive, superb, lasting, to be Churches 
of the Reformation. . . . If we think his doctrine [of predestination] 
perverse as well as wrong, we must remember that for Calvin what 
is inscrutable in the divine will is but the darkness of excessive 
light. . . . Protestantism had been slowing down, its initial impetus 
spent, divided, tired, disheartened. After Calvin it is once more on 

e move, singing on the march, ready to strike new blows for 
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liberty. He restored the exhilaration of Christian comradeship. He 
renewed the brave vision of the Word going forth conquering and 


to conquer. 


What rubbish all that is when we remember Covenanting Scotland 
and Puritan England, the most dour, narrow and joyless travesty of 
Christianity ever conceived out of fanaticism. 

Apart from two Germans, an Italian and a Dane, Mr. Elton’s team 
is entirely English, which may seem to many somewhat narrow, con- 
sidering the width and depth of contemporary American scholarship. 
An American, Professor Lewis Hanke, for instance, might surely have 
been invited to write the chapter entitled “The New World, 1521- 
1580,” rather than applying to Nigeria for the author. The whole 
volume cries out for at least one chapter on the Council of Trent, but 
except for a number of passing references, the great Council might 
never have taken place at all, as far as this lop-sided book is concerned. 
The old Cambridge Modern History preserved a better sense of pro- 

ortion by devoting oo consecutive pages to the Council, 
* a non-Catholic indeed, but fair enough on the whole. In the new 
History the best articles are those only marginally concerned with 
religion, as Friedrich Liitge on “Economic Change,” Mr. Elton’s own 
chapter on “Constitutional Development and Political Thought in 
Western Europe,” where he pays a belated tribute to St. Thomas 
More, “Intellectual Tendencies” and “Schools and Universities” both 
by Professor Denys Hay of Edinburgh, and both excellent, “The 
Ottoman Empire” by V. J. Parry of London University, “Russia” by 


J. L. Fennell of Oxford, and “Europe and the East,” which comes 


from Ghana of all places, by the late I. A. Macgregor, and is a capital 
piece of work. So also, to revert to religion for a moment, is the Rev. 
Ernest A. Payne’s section on those most interesting and doughty folk, 
the much-martyred Anabaptists, who were so much more attractive 
than the rather abominable Lutheran princes, their savage persecutors. 
Apropos of one of them, Philip of Hesse, who was given by Luther 
“something like an episcopal dispensation” for bigamy, the German 
Professor of Theology from Bonn writes in these pages: “I cannot 
agree that Luther here stained his good name or a wrongly as a 
theologian.” Now, just suppose that Clement VII had granted Henry 
VIII a similar “episcopal dispensation,” would the Bonn Professor 
have been quite so complacent about it? Protestant scholars are per- 
fectly entitled to give their own Protestant interpretation of what 
happened in the sixteenth century, but in a co-operative work, spon- 
sored by a great university, Catholic scholars ought surely to have 
been given more room than the twenty-four pages assigned to H. O. 
Evennett, to present their interpretation. In this respect, the new 
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edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica at present being prepared under 
American auspices, will make the New Cambridge Modern History look 
parochial and obscurantist. | 
Very different in spirit is Medieval England, emanating from the | 
sister University. This is not a new printing of the work with the 
same title which the Clarendon Press ublished in 1924, butacom- | 
pletely different book, embodying the lesen results of research on the 
Middle Ages. Dr. Lane Poole’s band of eighteen scholars have no axes 
to grind or preconceived theses to support. They do not write with 
the carefree abandon of Mr. Elton and Professor Rupp, but let the 
facts speak for themselves, which most decidedly they do. Even more 
eloquently the pictures speak, and of them there is a magnificent pro- 
fusion. Both works reviewed here have sections on armies, navies and } 
the art of war, and the accounts to some extent overlap. But though, 
J. R. Hale in the New Cambridge Modern History contributes a small 
masterpiece on those topics, the writers in Medieval England have the 
enormous advantage of their illustrations. For instance, Mr. Hale tells 
that the progressive use of gunpowder in war made soldiers who 
could afford it insist on armour proof against shot, and this led toa 
thickening of “the tasses and lames of the pauldrons.” Few readers 
would know what a pauldron was, but they may see it before their; 
eyes in the excellent pictures of Medieval England. Similar examples of 
the advantages of Sessions abound. The two volumes take the 
story from Roman to Tudor times, including such fascinating topics 
as the English landscape through the centuries, domestic architecture 
and town planning, shipping, communications, towns and trade, 
coinage, civil costume and heraldry, this last very elaborately illus- __ 
ra which is a great mercy, the subject having become so fright- / 
eningly technical. Volume II begins with a magisterial chapter on 
“Religious Life and Organisation” by Dr. David Knowles. This he 
concludes with a section on the Spiritual Achievement, which begins 
as follows: 


Much of this short survey has been concerned with the institu- 
tional framework of religion. What, we may ask, was the spiritual 
life for which alone all this outward show existed, or should have 
existed, and which alone gave to it any religious value and real 
significance? The historian cannot be God’s spy; the Spirit bloweth 
where He listeth, we know not why nor whence. Nevertheless we 
can say that certain epochs have been notable for the external mani- 
festation of spiritual power, and others for its absence. The period 
of awakening from 1000 to 1250 was undoubtedly one of remark- 
able wited renewal and achievement; thenceforward, for more 
than two centuries, the August sunshine waned to December. . . . 
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However, it waned slowly, and Dr. Knowles would agree that even 
in the Tudor winter of England’s discontent, there were splendid 
bursts of glory through the prevalent cloud, showing that true religion 
was never without its Carthusians, its Fishers and Mores, its thousands 
of humble folk who lived and died holily in the faith of their fathers. 

The next two chapters on Ecclesiastical Architecture and Art are 
among the best in the whole fine work, though one could wish that 
the eminent Secretary to the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments was not so purely descriptive in setting forth his story of the 
cathedrals and parish churches. It is no great disrespect to the Empire 
State Building to say that it is only a utilitarian Tower of Babel when 
compared with York Minster. York Minster is a sheer miracle in stone, 
and the question arises how these medieval men could achieve such 
marvels of power and beauty without any of our modern technical 
helps and advantages. Alfred Whitehead said onge in an uninspired 
moment that the men of A.D. 1500 knew less than Archimedes who 
died in 212 B.c. One feels that Whitehead can never have sat quietly on 
a chair and looked up with contemplative eyes to the soaring majesties 
of Durham and Ely and Lincoln and Wells and Exeter and Sherborne 
and a dozen more. There cannot have been much about the mechanics 
of stresses and strains which the geniuses responsible for those mighty 
monuments to the glory of God did not know. So we may leave 
Archimedes to his Screw, his Spiral and his Eureka. The names of 
many of the great medieval architects and designers are known. Mr. 


John H. Harvey has listed no fewer than 1,300 of them in his invaluable 


biographical dictionary, and written besides a most admirable account 
of the great Henry Yevele (1944), but neither work is included in the 
bibliography attached to Mr. Webb’s splendid article. How was it 
that those men and their almost completely anonymous wood and 
stone carvers should have possessed such impeccable good taste in 
their least as in their greatest achievements, so that when we contem- 
= their work we want to shout for sheer joy in its mastery? This 

rings us to the President of Magdalen’s (Oxford) chapter on Art, 
which in England, except for a few marvellous bronzes and the angels 
of Westminster Abbey, never attained to the splendours of Chartres, 
Amiens or Rheims. Still, there was a great and abundant achievement 
in painting as well as in the plastic arts. Of the angels of the transept 
spandrels of Westminster Abbey, Mr. Boase writes: “Carved in such 
high relief as to be almost free standing, they have a liveliness of 
movement, a sureness of modelling, and a vigorous charm that can 
hold their own against any angelic rivalry. Hard to see from floor 
level, they remain, preserved from iconoclasm by their remoteness, 
one of the greatest treasures of our medieval inheritance.” Mr. Boase’s 
article fills me with a wild desire to take the next train to Warwick to 
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feast my eyes on the recumbent bronze effigy of Richard Beauchamp 
in St. Mary’s there; for ever in ecstasy as he gazes on a figure of Our 
Lady carved in a corbel above the east window. The article closes 
with some words that might be pondered by those who consider the 
death of Thomas Cromwell to have been a disaster for England: 


The Gothic style was still powerful when in 1538 the first icono- 
clastic blow was struck by Thomas Cromwell’s injunctions orderin 
the destruction of “such feigned images” as were “abused wit 
pilgrimages.” Of the cult images of England many of the most 
revered were of wood: a holocaust began, the first of many in which 
our medieval wooden figures perished, so that we only know this 
great branch of carving in the superb work of screens and choir 
stalls. . . . Gold and silver work had cupidity as an added foe. The 
great silver shrines such as that of Becket were melted down, and 
there are few pieces of our ecclesiastical metalwork that have sur- 
vived. The crozier of William of Wykeham, piously — at 
New College, is a rare reminder of this gap in our artistic heritage... . 
As Thomas Cromwell’s engineers blew up Reading Abbey or Lewes 
Priory, whole chapters of English carving were lost, and the scat- 
tered stones, less valuable than the squared ashlar, were roughly 
hacked to serve what building use they could. Torn leaves iim 
illuminated missals blew about college quadrangles, and vestments, 
the prized opus anglicanum, were ripped in pieces or set to vile pur- 
poses. But even as destruction took its course, with a thorough 
violence almost unparalleled on the Continent, palliatives appeared. 
John Leland in 1533 was made “king’s antiquary.” He mete many 
things now lost to us and some he was able to preserve. . . . Some- 
thing was saved, though little could be done for the great statuary 
schemes of the abbeys and eventually of the cathedrals also. The 
weather has joined with man in the destruction of our medieval 
achievement; but enough remains to show its accomplishment. . . . 


In his article on Handwriting, which is very well illustrated and con- 
tains far more of interest than might be imagined from its limited 
scope, Professor V. H. Galbraith, formerly Regius Professor of His- 
tory at Oxford, reminds us of a pregnant fact - too often forgotten, 
namely, that between A.D. 500 and 1200 Europe changed at least as 
much as between A.D. 1200 and 1900. This revolution, for it was no 
less, can be studied at work in the two volumes of Medieval England, 
not only in the building, plastic and pictorial arts, but in education and 
learning, and in science, some oa which anticipated earlier than 


A.D. 1335 the kinematic law of falling bodies, regarded by Galileo as 
his profoundest discovery. Alexander Neckham, who died abbot of 
Cirencester in 1217, enunciated a principle of Biblical exegesis which 
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might have saved Galileo and his critics, as well as the modern “con- 
cordists” a great deal of trouble had they heeded it, namely, that in 
their references to the sun, moon and stars, the sacred writers follow 
“the judgment of the eye and the popular notion.” Anybody who 
imagines that a genuinely scientific spirit disappeared from the world 
with Archimedes, only to revive with Galileo, might ponder some 
statements of Adelard of Bath in the early twelfth century, as this: “If 
reason is not to be the universal judge, it is given to each to no purpose. 
Those who are now called authorities reached that position by the 
exercise of their reason. . . . Wherefore, if you want to hear anything 
more from me, give and take reason.” And again, Nature “is not con- 
fused and without system, and so far as human knowledge has pro- 
gressed it should be given a hearing. Only when it fails utterly should 
then be recourse to God.” The dominant scientific mind of the thir- 
teenth century was the great and saintly ecclesiastical statesman, 
Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who, with his chief disciple, 
Roger Bacon the Franciscan, devoted themselves to experiments, 
particularly on the field of optics, with as much open-mindedness and 
patience as any physicist working today. Between them they came 
within an ace of discovering the principle of the telescope, and Grosse- 
teste’s influence “committed a growing body of natural philosophers, 
both in Oxford and on the Continent, to the use of mathematical 
theories, not only in optics but in all possible branches of science.” In 
his work on optics he contributed “‘a most suggestive theory that light 
propagates itself in a series of pulses or waves.” The writer of this 
section on medieval science is Mr. A. C. Crombie, Lecturer in the 
History of Science at Oxford, and author of a notable book, Robert 
Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science (Oxford, 1953). The 
Editor himself modestly takes the last place in the admirable work he 
has guided into existence with a delightful essay on the Recreations of 
Medieval England. Juggling, tilting, wrestling, hunting, hawking, 
ferreting, butterfl ~iialiies blind-man’s buff, Punch and Judy shows, 
hockey, golf, and football are all illustrated in most engaging fashion 
from manuscripts in the British Museum or Bodleian. Football, 
wherein, as an early Tudor worthy declared, “‘is nothinge but beastly 
furie and exstreme violence,” was severely banned at the Universities, 
but played all the same, not only by students, but by men of every 
condition, even by archbishops, hia and canons. “In 1497 a sum is 
charged on the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland ‘to 
buy fut ballis’ for the king.” But royalty in general frowned on all 
sports except archery, for obvious reasons. In Figure 102 of Volume 
II, the word chair ought to be choir, and on page 605, line 15, the 
letter 1 has intruded where it has no right to be. These were the only 
misprints noticed in all the complicated story, which is a very good 
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record indeed. A few plates and figures strayed out of position in the 
binding of the first’ volume, but seeing that there are 140 ~ and 
97 text figures in that volume, this was no great crime and has been 
atoned for by slips issued by the publishers. 

James BropRick 


SAYINGS OF MGR. R. A. KNOX’ 
3. Prayer 


RAYER is perhaps not trying to make our voices heard above the 
eo of the Angels, but hoping that in all that noise their inade- 
quacy will go unnoticed. 

Prayer is a mist God sucks out of our marsh. 

Aridity etc. in prayer might be compared to a thaw, when it feels 
colder than ever, and yet the snows are melting. 

Contemplation is thinking God instead of thinking about God. 

Common prayer versus prayer of quiet equals oars versus sails. 

Distractions—the soul, like a badly trained servant, makes God wait 
in the ante-room. 

Pater noster, quies in caelis. 

Two notions of prayer: (1) To do nothing but ask (2) to ask for 
nothing. A possible synthesis, to spend most of our time asking to be 
such as not to want to ask? (I don’t know). 

Our time is divided into times we live for and times we live through: 
if only our times of prayer were times we lived for. 

Should we think of subjects we are asked to pray for as a good 
excuse for bothering God—barging into His study? 

Time and eternity in prayer—our time not really matching God’s 
eternity, and having to be distilled into moments—fixed points of 
attention rapidly succeeding one another (like internal combustion)? 
I don’t know. 

Are the sensations of a blind man, and one who can see, exactly the 
same in a totally dark prison? (But has this anything to do with prayer?) 

Mysticism to be defined as substituting the Unconscious for the 
Conscious as medium of prayer? 

Domine, si potes et tu, salva et me. 

Is aridity the anaesthetic used by the Celestial Surgeon? 

1 These sayings are taken from a notebook of Mgr. R. A. Knox, and are 
published by kind permission of Mr. Evelyn Waugh. On the first page of the 
notebook there is the following note: “Daphne [Lady Acton] made me start 


this book (because my memory was going) about 1940.” Other extracts will be 
published in later numbers of THE MonTH. 
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REVIEWS 


IDEALS AND ILLUSIONS 


The Scholastic Curriculum at Early Seventeenth-Century Cambridge, by 
W. T. Costello, S.J. (Harvard University Press; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 36s). 

The Social Purposes of Education, by K. G. Collier (Routledge 215). 


OT INFREQUENTLY the bizarre opinions of ignorant Catholics, 
N when disowned by their more enlightened brethren, prompt the 
cynical observation that the Catholic Church tells one story to the 
educated and one to the ignorant. When any of my colleagues make 
such a remark to me I ask them whether they themselves are prepared 
to stake their professional reputations upon the versions of their 
teaching that one might cull from the examination papers of their less 
bright pupils. The reminder that education is a two-sided process, of 
teaching and of learning, can be a salutary one. How salutary is 
brought home to us in Fr. Costello’s lively account of seventeenth- 
century Cambridge, for not only has he described in admirable detail 
the subjects and methods of study at the university, he has also combed 
through unpublished notebooks, occasional verses, tutorial essay- 
subjects, and the like, in order to reveal what the students actually 
made of the official curriculum. 

The main point that emerges from the book is how the scholastic 
tradition, with its system of lectures and disputations, maintained its 
grip even upon a Protestant university. Aristotle and the medieval 
theologians were still held in honour, and—yet more interesting— 
Suarez seems to have been almost as well regarded here as he was in 
German Protestant universities. But, paradoxically enough, the main 
point of the book is less intriguing than the incidental glimpses one is 
granted: of King James I intervening upon the question, “Whether 
dogs can make syllogismes,” and quoting the recent behaviour of one 
of his own dogs in support of an affirmative answer: of certain Jesuits 
being conveyed in 1615 to prison at Wisbeach and their sending a 
challenge to the University to defend the bases of Protestant theology 
—a challenge which was not accepted. And so on. 

Inevitably Fr. Costello’s book prompts us to ask whether seventeenth- 
century Cambridge offers any answer to Mr. Collier’s — about 
the social purposes of education. One answer seems to be that educa- 
tion there was not primarily directed towards social purposes at all but 
was for the discipline of individuals. Another answer is that an edu- 
cated man, when writing, should produce clear incisive sentences of 
the Costello mould rather than those of Mr. Collier, which verge 
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occasionally on sociologese. But most important of all, these Cam- 
bridge men were in constant contact with the great minds bent upon 
fundamentals; perhaps it was incidental to their study of logic or rhe- 
toric or theology that they had to measure themselves against Aristotle, 
Virgil and the Scriptures, but the total effect was to make them dis- 
criminating. It is the absence of such discrimination which nullifies 
much contemporary teaching, as it leads Mr. Collier on one occasion 
to cite Simone Weil and Colin Wilson in the same breath, seemingly 
unaware that as witnesses they are worlds apart. 

I must make it clear that these instances are untypical of Mr. Collier’s 
work, but I quote them simply to illustrate the peculiar difficulties 
confronting a conscientious educationist nowadays. It is precisely this 
special en of our day that Mr. Collier tries to respond to. He 
begins by analysing the social and economic framework; he then tries 
to find out what are the dominant ideals of English society and what 
assumptions as to human development lie behind them. Finally he out- 
lines the way in which teachers can help their pupils to achieve these 
ideals, the greatest of which is integrity. 

In the major part of his book Mr. Collier relies upon the scientific 
opinions of various experts, sociologists, economists, psychologists, 
etc., for his analysis of the situation. The picture that emerges of the 
English character is a flattering one; amongst other things, for instance, 
we learn that we are notable for our “intolerance of cant.” Having 
myself watched Dubliners slicing their way through whole slabs of 
English-made cant I decided at this point that Mr. Collier is at his best 
when relying upon his own nous. And so he is, for his last section is full 
of shrewd tips about teaching that should be really helpful to teachers, 
especially the younger ones. And he makes no bones about what his 
ideals demand: “To come anywhere near to living up to them one 
must become a new man, a new person: the test mo our vocation is in 
er perseverance of our efforts to build up a new personality in our- 

ves. 


DONALD NICHOLL 


JOHN XXIII 
We Have a Pope, by Mgr. Albert Giovannetti, translated by J. Chapin 
(Geoffrey Chapman 10s). 
Pope John XXIII, by Andrea Lazzarini (Nelson 12s 6d). 


aera there cannot - be a life of Pope John as Pope, nor 
is it wise to dwell on such signs as he has already given of what 
he would like to do. When he was elected Pope, the Press emphasised 
his peasant origin and led us to imagine a man of much bonhomie, 
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who himself declared that his vocation was not to be a scholar, a 
diplomat, a social reformer and so forth, but a pastor. Then to our 
surprised delight we heard of his visiting prisons and hospitals, as 
we had honed a Pope would someday once more do, and we woke 
up to asking what had been his career. That he could have been a 
scholar was clear from his study of the sources for a history of St. 
Charles Borromeo, and of the y Saat of Bergamo when he became 
secretary to its bishop Radini-Tedeschi, together with whom he 
remained in close ma with Mgr. Ratti, librarian of the Ambrosian 
at Milan. During this time he taught Church history and patrology 
in the Bergamo seminary, doing however his military service from 
1915 to 1919: he says he never regretted this experience. In 1921 
Pius XI called him to Rome; in 1925 he was named apostolic visitator 
to Bulgaria and in 1921 was made the first apostolic delegate to 
Bulgaria, and in 1934 apostolic delegate in Greege and then Turkey: 
from 1935 to 1944 he resided at Istanbul, and we can say Fog i 
found life easier among the Turks than with Greece, which he regu- 
larly visited. He learnt the mentality of Islam and of Ataturk himself, 
and also of the various representatives of Greek Orthodoxy; one may 
safely say that it was he who chiefly organised relief in Greece during 
the frightful after-war conditions of starvation and disease. In 1945 
he was sent as Nuncio to France and was confronted by a multitude 
of new problems. (It must surely be due to the friendship he was 
able to initiate with him, that that chill anti-clerical, Herriot, died a 
Catholic.) In 1953 he was made a Cardinal and forthwith sent to 
Venice as Patriarch, leaving it at last for the Conclave of 1958. No 
one, then, can surmise that this Pope does not know the world, and 
not by hearsay only, and if he still calls himself no diplomat, he must 
allow us to think that he has gone so far towards pacifying hearts by 
means of that wisdom which sincerity and kindness can ensure. 
These two books inevitably cover much the same ground, but Mgr. 
Giovannetti adds some details, for example, about the Pontiff’s attitude 
to art: in 1956 he had a concerto by Stravinsky written in honour of 
St. Mark performed in his cathedral: “Art is neither pagan nor 
Christian but its i og is due to the idea which inspires it:” 
but he pads out his book by far too lengthy quotations from speeches 
much of which cannot but be clichés, and spends disproportionate 
time over the final ceremonies. We think he quite omits the social and 
political difficulties proper to Italy early in this century and gives 
only a few lines to those of France when Roncalli went there. Andrea 
Lazzarini (for thirty years literary editor of the Osservatore Romano) 
deals briefly but frankly and fearlessly with these and the situation 
in the East, and has many most interesting photographs, including 
one of the Nuncio and Herriot. The book i been, and is being, 
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translated into very cing languages. We pray the more for him who 
bears, but must not be bowed by, what Leo called immenso pondere 


claves. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


WAITING-BOY 


Anne Bronté: Her Life and Work, by Ada Harrison and Derek Stanford 
(Methuen 25s). | 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE not to be interested in the Brontés as a family. 
lon the face of it they were ordinary enough—a mildly eccentric 
father, a mother who dies young and a 0 of talented children left 
very much to their own devices. Nothing very remarkable there, 
it will be said. But when one learns that the odd surname, that of 
Nelson’s Sicilian duchy, had been adopted by this Northern Irish 
clergyman in lieu of his own distinctly hasten one, a light begins to 
dawn. He was ambitious, romantic, and “a passionate Conservative.” 
These qualities, and especially the first, he passed on, in varying 
degrees, to his children, who added to them in their turn that necessa 
spark of genius which in his own case had been lacking. Of their life 
together at Haworth, their modest contacts with the great world, and 
their several literary achievements, much has been written. But 
certain gaps, perceptible at least to the true enthusiast, will always 
remain, and it is one of these that Mrs. Harrison and Mr. Stanford 
have now attempted to fill. We know a great deal about Charlotte 
and Emily, and of even more than redounds to his lasting fame of the 
luckless Branwell, and it must be admitted very nearly as much of the 
youngest sister, Anne. Moreover, almost all that we do know of 
Anne comes from Charlotte, who though never lacking in affection 
was inclined, such is the thesis of this study, to underrate so much more 
humble-minded a character than herself. “A queer little thing,” so 
runs Charlotte’s earliest reference to her baby sister; “‘we call him 
Waiting-Boy.” Anne’s is an appealing figure and the character in 
all that family most calculated to arouse clings of compassion. She 
was delicate, ailing and sensitive but evidently less so in every respect 
than one would gather from Charlotte’s descriptions of her, as her 
stinging reply to her critics in the preface to a second edition of 
Wildfell Hall amply bears witness. When she died at twenty-nine 
she left behind her two novels and some hundred poems. The novels 
were not masterpieces, but they have survived. Mr. Stanford rates her 
as a poet on a slightly lower level only to Christina Rossetti, though 
stronger “in moral passion,” which is high praise, while in having a 
special appeal to youth and identifying herself with the young he 
would place her above either of her sisters. Her verses have, as he 
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aptly says, “‘a slender, fervid grace,” a description which might, with 
equal propriety, be applied to herself. In very truth “she lacked 
that boldness which can serve in place of luck.” Overshadowed, 
withdrawn, timid she may have been; but she is in no danger of being 
forgotten. 

Joun McEwEN 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


Langland: Piers the Ploughman, a new translation by J. F. Goodridge 
(Penguin Books 3s 6d). 


N ONE of C. S. Lewis’s Screwtape Letters, the fiend Screwtape 

writes that thanks to “our Father (Satan) and the Historical Point 
of View” even the learned man who reads old, books is safe from 
moral infection, since the last question to be asked is whether he can 
benefit from what they teach. Mr. Goodridge’s translation of Piers the 
Ploughman (B Text) helps to disprove the universality of this accusation. 
He is most concerned with Langland’s sense, and he writes in prose 
mainly to prevent any “old-fashioned” or “historical” appeal hinder- 
ing the work from making a direct impact on the mind. 

To read Piers the Ploughman carefully is to experience the undulations 
common in the spiritual life, the alternations between hope and 
despondency as progress is made. In this respect, the well-known 
parts of the poem do not do justice to Langland’s intention. The 
insistent warning given by the author of The Cloud of Unknowing 
would be apt for Piers: read to the end or not at all. This would 
dispel erroneous views such as the one that the main import of the 
work is an attack on the friars. 

In form, the poem is a dream allegory, but the allegory is constantly 
shifting; at times, the work is symbolic rather than allegorical. Piers 
himself represents variously Christ, charity (the sign of Christ in 
men’s souls), St. Peter, the good cleric and the good layman; it is in 
Piers’ armour that Christ jousts in Jerusalem. The constant thread 
throughout this complexity is the dreamer’s quest for spiritual under- 
standing. Mr. Goodridge’s introductory interpretation of the com- 
plexity is penetrating and easy to follow. One may disagree with 
certain points, but this pest of the work is invaluable, particularly as a 
guide through some of the lengthy sermons. Equally helpful are the 
54 pages of notes which give the references of all Lauialt s scriptural 
quotations and which frequently point to their liturgical significance 
—keys necessary to understanding the poem. 

Much of Langland’s dialogue is very colloquial, and Mr. Goodridge’s 
difficulty has been in transferring this into modern English without 
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losing the flavour of the original. Generally, he has managed very well, 
but occasionally the colloquialisms get out of hand. When Piers 
dismisses Hunger, for instance, Langland says, ““Wende now, hunger, 
whan bow wolt - bat wel be bow euere!” This becomes, “And now, 
Hunger, I know you must be anxious to go—so the best of luck, 
old man . . .” Piers would never have called Hunger “old man”! —, 
Mr. Goodridge warns us to expect tags and other peculiarities of 
alliterative verse in his translation, but these do not obtrude; on the 
whole his prose flows very easily and lucidly. 

In Book XV, “Anima stresses the primary need of the whole 
Church—a charity which will embrace rs heathens, and Saracens. 
: This is the breadth and scope of Will’s hard-won belief in the power 
. of love.” A work with such a theme is well worthy of inclusion in / 
The Penguin Classics series, and the present translation is an excellent 
representation of the great original. 


WILLIAM Evans 


JAMES JOYCE 


Our Friend James Joyce, by Mary and Padraic Colum (Gollancz 16s). 
Joyce among the Jesuits, by Kevin Sullivan (Columbia University Press; 
Oxford University Press 40s). 


[ SEEMS as if the singing about James Joyce, patron of Dublin’s | 
angry young men, will never be done, and it is strange to find the 
poet Padraic Colum joining the chorus of those to whom Joyce is such 

a mighty literary lion that his every growl is to be hoarded up and 

treasured for posterity. The Colums speak in turn of their sparse and } 

scanty memories of Joyce and the reviewer seems to be overhearing | 

the gossip in Davy Byrne’s in Duke Street, Dublin, as he reads. The 

poet and his wife write pleasing prose although their subject-matter is 

sometimes slight and often trite. | 

Kevin Sullivan’s book is a painstaking effort to prove that Portrait 

of the Artist as a Young Man is not strictly autobiographical and that 

the Jesuits portrayed therein are really composite pictures: he has suc- | 
ceeded in his main theses, but he makes much ado about boring 

trivialities, and literary criticism has indeed gone mad when we are 

‘. presented, as here, with lengthy appendices on the Clongowes pros- 

5 pectus for 1886, the books set for Joyce’s examinations from 1894 to 

1898, and Joyce’s marks in the Intermediate Board examinations while | 

he was at Belvedere in Dublin. The poetical prose of the author is » 

quite unsuited to his subject. One example will certainly stink in the 

sensitive nostrils of Dubliners and Old Clongownians the world over: 

“The woods deepen as one nears the castle demesne,” he writes 
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lyrically of the approach to the hideous pile which is Clongowes now, 
“and when the car eases from the road under a long arch of old 
arrogant elms, the sense—but faint before—of moving through an 
ancient and historic countryside now also deepens. The new road 
under the elms is long and very straight, and in i distance where the 
elms and shadows end, there is just visible a great gateway and above 
behind it a castle tower caught in a fret of sunlight.” Like many 
Americans with Irish names, Mr. Sullivan seems to have been badly 
bitten by “the mist that does be on the bog.” There is interesting and 
original testimony in his book, but his style is verbose, and the book 
would benefit by drastic pruning. Soon we will be presented with lists 
of numbers of the Dalkey trams on which Joyce rode from the Pillar 
to Sandycove, and lists of the patient subscribers who hastened to his 
aid when he was broke, amounts and all. One sympathises with his 
wife’s plea, “Don’t you think Jim is making things very difficult for 
himself by writing the way he does?” The real tragedy was that of 
Mrs. Joyce herself and of her children: James was merely the Paycock. 


WHUILSTAN PHILLIPSON 


SIXTH SENSE 


The Sixth Sense: An Enquiry into Extra-Sensory Perception, by Rosalind 
Heywood (Chatto and Windus 21s). 


suPPOSE that the most unpopular field of speculative study to-day 
I is Theology; and yet there was a time—and not so long ago—when 
theological works were publishers’ great stand-by. Psychical Research 
must come a good second in disesteem. Yet these two ieidinns should 
be of special interest to Catholic readers, for both help us to under- 
stand the universe and to place events and phenomena in logical 
categories. 

The late Fr. Thurston was interested in the whole gamut of unusual 
happenings and enabled us to view these things without fear, prejudice 
or superstition. Rosalind Heywood limits herself to a review of extra- 
sensory perception, which is the term now used to cover modes of 
cognitive experience which appear to differ from ordinary sense-data. 
The Sixth Sense is a model of what such a book ought to be—objective, 
critical, unsensational and well-written. 

Mrs. Heywood summarises all the evidence that has been collected 
and analysed, especially the experimental work, which we owe 
mainly to the ant-like industry of members of the Society for Psychical 
Research, from Sidgwick and Myers to Tyrrell and Soal. 

That extra-sensory perception exists is, in my opinion, an ines- 
capable inference from the evidence presented for our consideration. 
Mrs. Heywood does not attempt to offer an explanation, but, in an 
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appendix, gives us an account of hypotheses put forward by Tyrrell, 
Whately Carrington, Gardner Murphy, Alister Hardy, Freud, Jung, 
Thouless, Broad, and H. H. Price. I understand that Renée Haynes, 
another member of the Council of the S.P.R., who will be well- 


known to readers of THE Mont, is engaged on a work covering the 


field of “Psi” phenomena in relation to religious thought—primitive 
and modern. These two works should satisfy our legitimate curiosity 


in these matters for some time to come. . 
E. B. Strauss 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Plato: An Introduction, by Paul Friedlander (Routledge 35s). 


HIS HANDSOME VOLUME is a translation and revision of the 

second German edition (1954) of a work which, since the first 
German edition (1928), has been widely regarded as a classic. The 
method is, first, to take nine broad aspects and treat them separately— 
Eidos, Demon and Eros, Beyond Being, The Academy, The Written 
Work (writing as a philosophical problem for Plato), Socrates, Irony, 
Dialogue, and Myth. In the second part of the book the author, from 
an existentialist standpoint, relates Plato to Bergson, Schopenhauer and 
Jaspers; challenges Heidegger’s etymology of aletheia; and deals with 
Plato’s letters, Plato as Physicist, Geographer, Jurist (contributed by 
Huntington ree City-Planner, and finally with Plato’s impact on 
Rome. The title of the book may be misleading. It is introductory to 
two further volumes dealing with the dialogues individually, but it is 
not a beginner’s book. The general reader may or may not feel at home 
with it. The translation reads well, but the thought and expression 
are, to the English reader, somehow remote. Here is most of the best 
that can be said of Plato, presented with authority and deep insight. 
When Professor Friedlander’s broad ideas are grasped they are illumi- 
nating and thought-provoking; but even some who know their Plato 
well may find a difficulty in getting the mind to close on these polished 
periods. In spite of the existentialist preoccupation the general impres- 
sion is rather that of a marble monument. The chapter on Plato the 
Physicist is weakened by some uninformed comparisons with modern 
physics. It would have been better to use those pages to dispel the 
myth, still widely believed, of Plato’s pernicious influence on astronomy. 


The Church in the Dark Ages, by H. Daniel-Rops (Dent 42s). 
HIS 1s a translation of the second of four volumes which 
M. Daniel-Rops has devoted to a re-telling of the history of the 
Church from the earliest times to the present day. There are now so 
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many histories of the Church available in one form or another that 
the obvious question to ask is: Does this new venture seem likely 
to add to our knowledge or appreciation of this oft-told story? 

On the whole the answer would seem to be, yes. M. Daniel-Rops 
has written so many books on such a diversity of subjects that he 
would not himself claim to be amongst the ranks af professional 
historians. On the other hand, he shows a great ability for digesting 
the works of those who are, and this, together with his gift of vivid 
presentation, would seem to justify him in his venture. 

In this present volume, he tells the story from the days of the 
great Augustine to the days of Hildebrand in the eleventh century, and 
the picture which he presents of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, and the Christianisation of the barbarian peoples 
who became heirs to its legacy, is immensely readable. He opens with 
a well-drawn picture of the familiar story of Augustine, dying in a 
Hippo besieged by Vandals. From this he looks back over the life of 
the man who did so much to prepare the Church in the West for the 
ordeal that lay before it. 

Writing as a Frenchman, the author naturally shows a greater 
concern with, say, the baptism of Clovis than with the mission of 
that other Augustine to England. But it is by no means certain that 
the interests of true history are not better served thereby. 

The translation is more than competent, though there are a number 
of slips. Augustine was in his seventy-sixth (not sixty-sixth) year when 
he lay dying. The disaster to Varus occurred in the ninth year after 
Christ, not “after Caesar” (whatever that might mean). Occasionally 
too there are passages where the French shows through. But the 
idi~tuail flamboyant or straightforward, as the case may be— 


has been appreciated and well-rendered by the translator. 


The Gospel Story, by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox (Burns and 
Oates 18s). 


2 IDEA behind this book is excellent. Father Cox, whose 
Christian name by a delightful coincidence is Ronald, has made 
out of the translation of Mgr. Ronald Knox, a continuous narrative of 
the events of the life of Christ as recorded in the four Gospels, and, 

rinting this out on the left hand page, has added a commentary of 

is own on the right. The result is a handy volume which contains 
much material that the devout Christian or the amateur of New 
Testament study will find most helpful. 

Much of the commentary is sensible, based on good modern work, 
chiefly that of Fr. Lagrange, and Fr. Cox is not afraid to “modernise” 
the translation, e.g., by cchainaing “you” for “thou,” etc., and giving 
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modern equivalents for terms of time and distance. In a number of 
passages (enjoying a freedom denied to Mgr. Knox) he has preferred 
a rendering of the Greek, where the meaning of this differs from 
Knox. 

In a book of this kind, it will always be possible to find details to 
criticise. Although he does not think it “important,” he does provide 
a very precise chronological scheme, which will not be found accept- 
able by all scholars. But on the whole Fr. Cox must be thanked for 
the way he has — his task. A few useful maps are provided, 
including one of Jerusalem in the days of Christ, and there is also a 
simple sketch of the Temple, which gives a reasonable idea of its 
general appearance. 


The Aunt’s Story, by Patrick White (Eyre and Spottiswoode 16s). 


N HIS PREVIOUS NOVEL, Voss, Mr. White had shown not only his 
Loumirable power of describing external nature, and of minds— 
different indeed, yet complete in themselves—but also of abnormal 
forms of consciousness that can exist in one uninjured mind. Here 
he shows us, uncomfortably enough, the disintegration of one mind 
and personality. Theodora Goodman, on the death of her mother 
by bwin she had been possessed in body and soul, saw herself as free, 
and so, an “I.” But what was this “I?” She found herself a Respected 
Aunt. It is over this first part of the book that Mr. White’s “fantastic 
humour” plays. But Theodora finds that her Australian world puts 
out a thousand tentacles to entangle her selfhood: she will travel, 
as in fact she had already decided to do. Off she went, in reality 
finding herself more fragmentised, till she subsided into a Riviera 
hotel, helped to decide on it by the advertisement announcing that it 
had a jardin exotique, and there she often sat, trying (a fatal thing to do) 
to be alone, but attended by others, especially two Russians, also 
falling apart in so uncertain and undirected a world. She began to 
knit—something—in grey wool. “What is your great work?” asked 
a lady. “I have not yet made up my mind,” she replied. “How right 
you are,” her questioner sighed. The “humour” here has become 
grotesque, even macabre: the elements of her mind became in fact 
still more dissociated; the hotel was burnt down: she found herself 
in America. Here the last elements of reality melted into the sereni 
of madness and they had to put her away. These last beautifully 
written pages suggest no doubt that a life totally unconstrued by an 
faith may issue into insanity, though we doubt if the “serenity” 
would have lasted: but why “into complete understanding,” we cannot 
guess. The few appearances of the child Lou are beautifully described 
—perhaps the one touch of charm in this relentless book. 
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Heaven . the Doorstep, by Charlotte Edwards (The World’s Work 
tos 6d). 


f pee LITTLE BOOK, a woman’s experience in faith, begins, oddly 

enough, with the gift of a medal representing St. Jode, “The 
Saint of the Impossible.” Mrs. Edwards hung on to it till it became 
almost part of herself during a dangerous childbirth, and all went well. 
She lent it to others and the same thing happened. Not that she believed 
in the medal or St. Jude, but apparently it provoked her and them into 
believing—not, apparently in anything in particular (though she 
firmly believes in God), but at least that things will turn out all right. 
Still, “religion” does at least play a part. Would the gift have 
‘worked” if its symbol had been a tulip or the President?) The book 
goes on with some sensible reflections such as what loving one’s 
neighbour as oneself may involve; but on the whole it is written for 
people who suffer the day-to-day annoyances, not the great tempta- 
tions, and, were it but stiffened with some Catholic dogma (especially 


‘about sin) it would be in the line of de Caussade’s “abandonment.” 


NOTE: In the review of A Florentine Portrait: St. Philip of Benizi by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis in the August number of Taz Monts, Messrs. 
Hollis and Carter were named as the publishers. This was an error. 
The book is published by Messrs. Sheed and Ward. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


bonne BAKER, ‘Bookseller, 85 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. Catholic 
Books—New and Second-hand—supplied. Collections purchased. 


HREE IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS. CONVERT CLERGY EXPLAIN, A 

Symposium by thirteen former Anglican clergymen (2s 4d), IGNATIUS 
OF LOYOLA, by Donal O'Sullivan, S.J. (1s 2d), PSYCHIATRY AND 
CATHOLIC THOUGHT, by E. B. Strauss, M.A., D.M., D.Sc., F.R.C.P. 
(1s 2d). THE MontH, 114 Mount Street, London, W.1. 


YPING AT HOME. Work accepted and completed with care and efficiency, 
} prem Downs, Somerville, Wayside, Danbury, Chelmsford, Essex. 


HEN THE TIME COMES for you to realise that you are growing old, you 

will understand the meaning of charity to the aged and infirm. We are 
caring for thirty-two old and infirm people. They need us. We need you. Please 
help now. Servite House (M), 17 The Boltons, London, S.W.10. 


Charge for insertion of small advertisements, 5d per word, minimum 5s, prepaid. 
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PORTRAIT OF OUR © 
FAVOURITE P.P...... 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


His cassock is worn at the knees praying for 
his flock, his throat is sore preaching to his 
flock, and his shoes worn through visiting 
them; in fact some of the flock say he not 
so much shepherds them as harries them. 
But he is determined that, God willing, 
his parishioners shall be good Catholics. 
Wherever he can (and few have the heart 
to refuse him) he introduces a Catholic 
paper or magazine into the home. At times 
when he cannot call, he knows the news- 
paper will. He doesn’t always recommend 
the Catholic Herald, but suits the paper to 
the person, but wherever he comes across 
a parishioner who will appreciate a really 
good Catholic newspaper, he doesn’t 


hesitate to see that they are introduced to 


NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas, These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 


S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


/ LUN How to Relieve 
TENSE NERVOUS 


BANG WOW TENSION HEADACHES START 

i TENSION headaches start somewhere you’d 

\ WITT ; never suspect—in the muscles of the back 
of the neck and scalp. When you get “nervy” 
oe these muscles tense up, causing pressure on nerves 

and tiny blood vessels and resulting in pain. In 

turn the pain builds up more tension, more pressure 

and makes your headache worse. 


HOW ANADIN RELIEVES TENSION HEADACHES 
The special Anadin formula gets straight to the root of the trouble, by soothing 


nerves and relaxing the tension as well as relieving Anadin helps you to 
throw off depression too—leaves you calm, ul, relaxed. Always insist 
on ‘Anadin’ Tablets. 


Nothing acts faster 
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7 is for CARGOES 


your car goes best . 
on Super Shell 


for yourself— 
fill up with 

Super SHELL 
you can be S for SURE of it 
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